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Art.  I.  A  l^arrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Vittle^s^ 
Detachment^  and  of  the  Mahratta  Arn/ty^  cofhTianded  by  Purf  ram 
Bhow'i  during  the  late  Confederacy  in  India  againji  the  Nawab 
;  Tippso  Sultan  Bahadur.  '  By  Edvddrd^ MoQr\  Lieutenant  bn  the 
Bombay  EJibiblifhment.  pp.  54O.  One  ybluiiie  4td.'  Johiifon* 
'  London,.  rTbi..  Tl  '  •  ‘  \  ^ 


in  this  volunfle  was.firft  foggefted  to  Ihe 


^HE  plan  executed 

tf  rvri 


•  ’author  by  the  profpeft  of  Icifure  for  feyeral  ihorfth^v  dur¬ 
ing  a  refidencc  in  China,  and  a  palTage  ftojA  thence  to^ Europe. 
The  incidents 'that  form  the  groundwork  wc're/partly  arranged 
in  that  time,  from  his  own  materials  during  the  war  j ‘although 
he  would  never,  he  fays,  havelirtdertaken  a  wOrk  ^of  this  ex¬ 
tent,  had  he  hot  been  authorifed  tb  encoufagi^  tlie  idfea  bf’ ex¬ 
pecting  an  important  acquifltion  in  the  communication  of  many 
Valuable  materials  from  his  friends  in  Indi^  but*  Which  unfortu^ 
nately  and  unaccountably  are  not  yet  arrived*.’  In CortfeqUence^ 
he  tells  us,‘h'e  was  was  obliged  to  finifli  it  unafied ;  which,  with 
the  difad  vantages  aflfing*  ftom  the*  neceflary  expedition  in  iri 
completion^  Wni,  he  hopes,  in  fome  meafurc,*’ plead' an  excufe 
For  any  exceptionable  parts  that  may  occur!  **  * 


•  Nor  IS  it  very  probable,  if.  we  may  judge  from  the  common 
breachcs'of  fuch  protnifes  of  literary  aid,  that  they  ever  From 
promited  aid  of  this  and  other  kinds,  it  often  happens  that  men  are 
involved  in  expenfive  and  complicated  undertakings,  of  which,  wich« 
out  fuch  expeaed  aid,  they  would  never,  have  entertained  an  idea! 
h  is  hot  wdl  done  to* lead  a  confiding  friend  into  Hippery  paths,  anj 
then,  from  the  ieaft  felfifli  confideracion,  often  from  mere  UlClneA;  t5 
defert  them. 
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This  work  is  embelliQied  and  illuftrated  by  eight  elegant  cn- 
graved  copper-plates  ;  a  map  for  a  frontifpiece ;  views  of  towns 
•nd  fortrcflbs ;  a  plan  of  an  adion ;  infcriptions ;  and  coins. 
The  route  defcribed  in  the  narrative  is  laid  down  from  the  orU 

final  furvey  of  Lieutenant  Emmit  during  the  warj  and  fills  a 
lank  in  our  beft  charts,  as  this  is  the  firlt  ever  conftrufted  cf 
the  country  between  Sctingapatarn  and  Poona,  from  "actual  fur- 
yey.  From  Nlajcfr  RennePs  laft  map  of  the'PeninfuIa,  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  partition  treaty,  made  at  Seringapatara  in  1792, 
and  a  rough  furvey  of  Captain  Reynolds’s  cf  Bombay,  commu¬ 
nicated  alfp  by^Major  Rennelj  the  coaft  is  taken,  together  with 
fome  interior*  points  not  noticed  in  Lieutenant  Emmit’s  furvey. 
TJic  form  of  the  coaft  between  Bombay  and  the  northern  ex¬ 
tent  of  Major  Renners^map*^  is. given  from  Mr.  Dalrymple’s 
publications  on  that  fubjec^  which  he  obligingly  communicated 
to  the  author. 

This  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  containing  the  narrative 
and  dcfcriptive  part;  and  notes  and^obfervations  on  fu^ei^s  na¬ 
turally  connected  with  thefe,  though  not  nccelRrilyi  among 
which  we  find  remarks  on  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  chewing 
Bectel  in  India,  and  vifiting  ccrefhppies;  the  Parfees.  of  Bom¬ 
bay;  refleftidns  on  the  aflion  of  "the  29th  Dec.  1791 ;  on  the 
fuppofed  charafter  of  Purferam  Bhow  ;  prejudices  of  the  natives 
againft  the  Engliftt;  particulars  of  the  worftiip  of  Priapus,  the 
Lingham, ‘&c.  with.,  inquiries  into  its  origin^and  extenfion  ;  the 
various  purpofes.to^  which  die  cocpa-nut-tree  is  rendered  ufe- 
fulj  remarks  on  the  A  fiat ic  i^fcarches  j  fuperftitious ‘praSices 
of  caftern  bigots,  and  aufterities  praftifed 'by  penitentiaries; 
magnificent  extravagance  of  Afiat'c  mdnarcKs ;  the  di{&nance  of 
Chriftianity,,‘Mahdmmadifm,‘'&c.  lefs‘ th^  generally. imagined; 
languages  of  the Peninfula,  ahd  *the,ehqoufagement  given^by 
the  Companyjo  acquire  them;  fketches'of  the  political  divifkon 
of  the  Mahratta  territories;  a ^Hefeription  0/  the  Oaheer  Burtj 
or  the  Banyan,  called  alfo  the  Indian  F;ig-tree  ;  obfcrvations  oii 
the  cultivation  oflndia  fugar  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette^.d 

To  the  notes  and  illuftrations  is  added  an  appendix,  contain¬ 
ing,^  1.  The  trraty  of  alliance  with  the  Nizam  preparatory  td 
the  war.  II.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  MahVattas  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  war.  III.  Preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  confederated  -  powers  and  Tippbo  Suhan. 
IV.  ‘Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  allies  and  Tippt’o* 
V.  Explanation  of  the"  plates  of  Tippoo’s  coins.  VL  Expla¬ 
nation  of  the  plate  of  the  zodiac  rupees.  Next  follows  a  co¬ 
pious  gloflary.  And,  laftly,  an  index  to.  perfons,^  places,  and 
occurrences.  ♦  , 
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ILxTKhZT  frorri  the  Narrative* 

•  In.^Tippoo’s,  the  M^ibratta’s;  anJ  the  Nizam’s  fcrvice9,u  is  not 
bafrcqu^>**  on  the  death  of  a  commandant  of  rcfpe^abilityi  for  lih'e 
wldoJ^r  id.be^confidercd  the  fuperior  of  the  corps,  and  to  receive  its 
emoluments-  An  Englilhman,  during  the  fiege  of  Darwar,  who  had, 
commanded* one  of  the  enemy’s  battalions;  left  the  fort  and  delivered 
bimfclf^up  to  Colonel  .  Frevlcrick  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofed  he.  had  it  in 
Ms  power  to  give  fome  ufcfal  information,  the  manner  of  his  en¬ 
trance  into  lippoo’s  feryice,  and  nature  of  his  employment;  were 
overlooked.  On  feveral  occafiOns  his  intelligence  was  found  ufcful ; 
and  when  Mr.  Yvon’s  corps  by  his  death  became  vacant,  Robinfoh 
{fjr  that  wasthis  mmc)  was/  by  C  ilonel  Frederick’s  application,  ap- 
poiatedito  it but  we  can  hardly  fay  to  command.it*,  for  ftiortly  after,' 
liis  behaviour  being  difplealing  to  Mrs.  Yvon;  who  on  Hearing^of  her 
buibapd’j*  death  had,  come  to  Darwar,  from*  Belgom,  (he  inaprifoned 
him,  and  deprived 'him  of  his  fitiiation.  At  the  Nizam’s  durbar  ttiJ-' 
Tuary  honours* arc  fttangely;  and  fometimes  ridiculoufly' conferred : 
M  aii  itiftance  we  give  a  llory  that  was  communicated  to  us  by  our 
fricml’Monfieur  Gorlines,  who  received  it  from  his  correfpondent  at 
Pau»gwl,  where'  the  court  theti^Avas,  and^  where^  the  latter  part 
happened.  '  ;  ^  j.  |  .  ‘  "  i  -  _  •  ^  ' 

*  Some  time  ago  a  female  adventurer,  we  believe  an  Ttaliah*,  caine 
to  Hydrabad,'  and,  after  a  little  Hay,  fo  far  ingratiated  herfelf  into 
the  favour,  thatihf  bowoured  her  with*  marks  of  diftihftibni 

and  at  length  gave  her  a  title  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  a' 'red  ’ribband, 
and  a  battalion.  Her  principnl  irecommendarioir  had  been  damping 
elegantly  V  butr  (he -  now  furprlfed,  his  High nefs  by  .performing  the 
manual  exercife  in  it, fuperior  ftyle,  and.  at  Jaft^was.  complixUented 
with  an  elepiiant,  and  lived  a  confidcrable  time  iri  this .  ftatc  ‘of  clc- 
niiotf.  ‘'J^ot  long  fince  a  foreigner,  of  the  rtame  of  Florentine,  ar* 
hved  at  Hydrabad,  and  had  fame  employment,  under  government! 


ind  being  alfo  reputed  a  great  dancer,  the  Nizam,  expreffed  a  iyi(h  to 
fee  the.  dances  of  Europe  performed  by  this  gentleman  and  the. fe¬ 
male  colonel ;  but  the  lady  would  fuhm'it  to  no  fuch  degradation, 
*nd  pleaded  her  (latibn  in  the  army  as  an  infurmoantable^  Db|e6iron* 
She  acknowledged,  that  when  the  light  of  his  Highnefi’  h^ice  firft 
dawning  on  her  obfcu’rity  illumined  her  profpc*ts,  fWe  had  danced  in 
preicnee ;  but  now;  from  the  meridional  beam’s  of  his  favour,  (he 
was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  command,  (he  could' net  think  of 
^clipffing  the  brightnefs  of.  her  ftation  by  fubmiiting  to  fo  inferior  a 
FaQice.  ;Thh  fine  fpcech  would  hot  do;  the  Nizam  iniiifed/ (he 
^^ufed,  refigned  her  comnfiand,  and  went  toPOoriai.  ...q-  ‘ 

‘  Few  eoorts  in  Irtdia,  perhaps,  afTorJ  fo.  many  infences  of  folly 
often tatious  adulation  as  that  of  Hydrabad.  During  the  war,  the 
it  feefns,  was  determined  to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  as  it  was 
«^ly  proved  at  court  that  nothing  decifive  could  be  cfFedled  againft 
J*Ppoo  without  the  influence  of  his  Highnefs’s  prefence  and  wifdom ; 
he  aflually  moved  with  his  court  to  Paungul,  oh  his  way  to  the 
One  of  his  courtiers  fetting  forth  the  inadequacy  of  the 
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objeft  to  the  inconvenience  it  mu  ft  neccffarily  fubjedl  his  Highncfj 
to,  concluded  his  oration  by  faying,  ‘  that  fo  far  from  his  prefcncc 

•  being  neceflary,  were  one  of  his  Highnefs’s  royal  flippers  hurled 

•  again  ft  the  gates  of  Seringapatam,  it  would  wrench  them  from 

•  their  holds.’ — What  can  more  fully  (hew  the  hyperbolical  adulation 
of  courtiers  than  this  harangue,  addreflfed  to  one  whofe  impotency  in 
the  field,  and  imbecility  in  the  cabinet,  are  equally  notorious.  Tippoo 
would  with  as  much  contempt  fee  the  united  force  of  the  Nizamites 
rally  at  his  gates,  as  he  would  the  romantic  experiment  of  hu 

Highnefs’s  royal  flipper.” 

Extract  from  the -Notes* 

•  ' 

•  At  Bangoor  [our  author]  firft  particularly  obferved  thofc  ob 
feene  fymbols  of  worfliip  which  he  had  often  read  to  be  in  ufe  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Hlndoftan  at  their  devotions,  in  the  worfliip  of  the 
Lingaoi ;  a  worfliip  fimilar  to  the  Phallus  of  the  •  Greeks,  and  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans.^ — Machines  are  built,  fometimes  of  a  fquarc, 
and  fometimes  of  a  fexagonal  or  oflagonal  form,  and  from  the  fo- 
lidity  of  the  wood,  and  quantity  of  iron  ufed  to  clench  the  wood¬ 
work  firmly,  appear  to  be  of  great  durability ;  on  two  oppofitc  fidej 
large 'iron  rings  and  bolts  are  fixed  for  fattening,  the  ropes  to  when 
they  arc  dragged  in  proceflion ;  bullocks  are  fometimes  ufed  for  that 
purpDfe,  but  the  piety^of  the  people  will  not  often  admit  even  that 
animal  to  fo  great  an  honour.  They  generally  run  upon  fix  or  eight 
low  wheels,  or  rather  trucks,  and  arc,  when  unadorned,  uniformly 
of  one  ftory,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  but,  previoufly  to  the  day 
of  proceflion,  they  are  fancifully  decorated  with  paper,  cloth,  &c.of 
all  colours,  and  raifed  fix  or  feven  ftorics  upon  the  lower  one,  when 
they  make  a  very  ftiowy  appearance,  and  are,  perhaps,  from  fifty  to 
iixty  feet  in  height. 

*  Although  we  have  been  prefent  at  the  proccflions,  we  did  not 
notice  whether  any  particular  idol,  or  fymbol,  was  depofited  in  the 
machine,  but  conje^ure  it  is  the  cuftom ;  and  conje^ure  alfo,  that  it 
is  the  namelefs  hieroglyphic  wor (hipped  in  the  temples  of  Seeva,  to 
avert  the  threats  of  that  avenging  deity.  Travellers  relate,  thatia 
proceifions  fimilar  to  this,  enihufiaftic  devotees  throw  themfelves  be¬ 
neath,  and  are  cruihed  to  death  by  the  weight  of  the  machine  pa£og 
over  them. 

‘  But  what  makes  us  the  more  particular  in  defcribing  thefe  ftrangc 
machines  is,  the  fingularity  of  the  ornamental  pieces  of  fculpturc  oa 
the  external  parts :  all  round,  in  the  moft  elaborate  ftyle  and  obfeene 
imagery,  are  pourtrayed  figures  of  men,  women,  beafts,  birds,  and 
fifhes.  We  arc  totally  unable,  and,  for  reafons  before  quoted,  equally 
unwilling  to  convey  a"  full  idea  of  thefe  monftrous  delineations:  it 
muft  therefore  fufficc  to  fay,  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  not  only 
human  nudities  in  the^moft  indent,  uncleanly  fituations,  but  met 
arid  beafts,  and  beafts  and  women,  expofed  in  the  moft  fliatneld 
combinations  that  a  brutal  imagination  could  fuggefti  in  all  the  Ultby 
attitudes  of  unnatural  depravity. 

.  '  ^  Althouglif 
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information  ejects  from  a  female  breaft  a  much  more  amiable  lu. 
habitant. 

*"  •  In  a  future  page  vve  (hall  find  it  nccefTary  to  dwell  upon  the  arts 
and  wiles  of  the  eaitern  courtezans)  and  poHibly  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  their  amorous  attractions  emihllcd;  which  woul  i,  perhaps, 
induce  any  one  cbllcCling  a  feraglio,  to  choofe  'every  pnember  of  it 
from  among  the  beauties  of  Afi:i ;  but  having  dene,  he  would,  when 
the  death  of  paffion  gave  reafon  birth;  find  in  the  abfence  of  moral 
andnatural  delicacy,  a  canker  more  than  counter  balancing  all  the 
ffecious  blandi(hments  cf  art. 

*  Tavernier,  in  his  Indian  gravels,  p.  37,  notices  a  pageda  near 
Cambay,  filled  with  nudities,  orje  of  which  he  fancied  was  gifted 
with 'Apollonian  attributes.  Many  other  writers  alfo  notice  this  obi 
feenity  in  temples.  Indecency  in  temples  is  not,  hovyever,  confined 
to  Inaia  or  Afia,  but  may  be  found  in  Europe.’ 


•  •  •  j 

In  the  jrye  of  ftrift.  criticifm  Mr.  Moor’s  Narrative  would 
have  been  a  more  elegant  comppfition  h^id  he  avoidjpd  all  ex¬ 
traneous  matter;,  and’  confined  ^himfelf  to  the  operations  of 
iva’r,  riientioning  only  fuch  circiimftances  and  occurrences  as 
influenced  thefe  more  or  lefs,  whether  diredfly  or  indirectly. 
It  is  this  fimplicity,  chaftity,  and  uiiity  of  defign,  added  to 
inanly  fenfe,  various  knowledge,  and  purity  of  diilipn^  that' 
difFufes  fuch  a*  charo^.  over  the  Commentaries  of  Cefar;  in 
which,  it  is  juftly  ohferved  by  the  critics,  there  is  not  a  para¬ 
graph  or  fentcnce..that  is  fuperfluous  apd  not  to  the  purpoie. 
Yet  the  redun4ancics  of  our  author  (who  makes  apologies  for 
his  inexpertnefs  in  the  artifices  of  compofition)  are  of  a  very 
entertaining  nature;  and,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  this 
publication,"  in  truth  a  mifcellany,  will  be  moVc  accpptabl^  than 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  military  tfanfa<itions.  JMr.  Moor 
feems  to  be  a  man  of  fenfibijity  as  well  as  of  judicious  ohfervr.. 
tipn;,  and  has  been  imprelTed  in  a  lively  manner  with, many  in- 
tcrefimg  objedils  in  India.  '  And,  for  the  full--r  information  of 
his  readers,  He  has  very  properly  made  quotations  from  the 
nioft  celebrated  authors  who  have’trcated  of  the*  fame  fubjects 

which  he  .‘handles.  ‘  . . 
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Art.  II.  rational  and  improved  Practice  of  Phyjici  In 

Four  Volume \  By  IVtlliam  Rowley y  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Univerftty  of  Oxford^  the  Roy ai College  of  Phyfidans  in  London^ 
and  '  Phyjidan  to  the  St.  Mary  h  Bone  Infirmary.  8vo. 
il.  IIS.  6d.  .in  boards,  each  Volume  containing  above  500 
*  Pages,  fine  Paper.  Newbcry;  and  Hookham|  Bond- S tree 
London,  1794* 


[  Concluded  fro7n  our  lajl  Number.  ] 
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AVING,  in  the  preceding  pages,  pointed  out  the  general 
outlines  of  the  author’s  treatifes,  and  parts  of  the  preface, 
we  (hall  now  proceed  to  examine  thejr  feveral  merits  or  defe<£ls, 
and  explain  in  what  cfTential  points,  llriking  differences,  both 
of  theory  and  praftice,  appear,  when  compared  with  other 
writers  and  praftitioners  in  medicine. 

To  proceed  methodically,  ai^d  to  abridge  our  labour,  we  lhall 
,  not  follow  the  author  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
volumes;  but  the  works  (hall  be  examined  under  the  heads  of 
acute  and  chronic  difeafes.'} 

,  In  the  acute  difeafes  we  (hall  confider  the  author’s  ideas  of 
-inflammation;  its  varieties  and  method  of  cure,  particularly  in 
the  ophthalmia ;  as  a  remark  is  made,  that  all  inflammations 
fhould  be  confidered  and  tr^ted  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  firji  fpecies  of v  inflammation,  fays  the  author,  is  a  mere 
diftention  of  veflels,  and  eafily “curable  oy  evacuations  and  anti- 
pblogiftics,  &c. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is,  when  the  cellular  ftru£lurc  of  the  mem» 
brane,  as  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  becomes  much  thickened 
in  that  fpecies  of  ophthalmia  called  cbemojis ;  this  the  author  c^ls 
cellukus  or  veficulous  inflammation :  becaufe  the  veflels  are  not 
only  diftended,  but  the  cells  of  the  cellular  ftru£lure  of  the  n^em- 
brane  are  all  vifibly  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  the  caufc  of  the 
great  thicknefs  of  the  membrane,  and  the  apparent  finking  of 
the  tranfparent  cornea.  I'his  fpecies  of  inflammation  the 
Dnftor  pronounces  the  moft  dangerous;  and  he  accordingly, 
makes  ufe  of  the  moft  formidable  modes  of  cure :  large  evacu¬ 
ations  by  bleedings,  purging,  and  bliftering,  are  recommended  j 
and  an' extreme  dry  diet  and  antiphlogiftic  regimen  are  iftrongly 
inculcated  ;  and  the  Boerhaavian  method,  as  likewife  of  all  the 
moderns  who  recommend  diluting  drinks  in  inflammations,  are 
feverely  cenfured,  as  highly  contradiftory :  to  evacuate  the 
velTels  or  cells,  in  order  to  reduce  the  inflammation,  and  fill 
them  at  the  fame  time  by  large  draughts  of  diluting  drirksy  is  fo  , 
mconfiftent,  according  to  the  author’s  opinion,  that  fuch  a  me- 
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thod  of  treatment  could  have  never  been  adopted,  if  phyficians 
bad  but  refleiled  on  their  abfurdity.  The  author  of  courfe  re¬ 
commends  a  dry,  diet  in  inflammatory  diforders,  which,  he  fays, 
has  contributed  much  to  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  every  fpe- 
cies  of  membranous  or  other  inflammation,  and  particularly  in- 
jlamed  "yes. 

It  is  evident  the  author  has  introduced  and  applied  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfic,  the  great  and  important  difeoveries  made  flnee 
Boerhaave’s  time  on  ihe  importance  and  ufes.of  tela  cellulofa^ 
which  has  been  amply  proved,  by  many  experimental  writers, 
and  by  Haller  in  particular,  to  form  the  ftrudure  of  every  part 
of  the  human  body.  .  From  an  acquaintance  of  tbefe  and  n)any 
later  difeoveries,  the  Doilor  rejefts  the  idea  of  a  lentor  in  the 
blood,  error  loci^  or  the  blood’s  infpiflation  being  the  caufe  of 
inflammation,  as  likewife  many  other  theories,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
be  concludes,  from  what  is  vifible  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  and  demonftrable  by  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  or  by  the 
ainftance  of  glafles,  that  all  membranous  inflammation  is  fimi- 
lar,  and,  for  the  fame  reafons,  requires  exadlly  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment,  according  to  various  circumftances  and  conftitutions. 
We  muft  conftfs.  that  the  author  advances  what  is  very  ra¬ 
tional  ;  particularly  on  the  abfurdity  of  evacuating  and  filling 
ihe  veflVls  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  We  are  pleafed  to  fee  a 
phyfician  cf  Dr.  Rowley’s  great  experience  ana  long  praflice 
labourin:  to  overturn  errors,  and,  we  might  add,  fuccefsfullyj 
but  we  think  the  author  i^  rather  too  fevere  op  fome  writers, 
and  particularly  on  thofe  who  receive  and  purfue  the  art  through 
life  as  they  found  it,  without  any  inclination  to  make  improve¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  every  man’s  fortune  to  get  into  great  pradlicc, 
and,  to  ufe  the  author’s  words,  non  ex  quovis  ligno  Mercurius Jit: 
therefore  we  recommend  to  the  author  more  leiiity  to  thofe  who 
do  not  think  for  themfelves,  unlefs  fuch  men  cenfure  what  they 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  comprehend ;  in  which  cafe,  if  fuch 
men  there  h  *,  the  animadverfions  of  this  fpirited  author  may  be 
vei^  juftifiable. 

In  the  acute  fpecies  of  difeafe,  oppoflte  to  what  has  been  juft 
recited,  is  the  putrid-tending  fevers,  among  which  the  hydre^ 
phobia  is  clafled ;  the  malignant  ulcerated  fore  throat ;  the 
fcarlet  fever  of  children ;  the  hofpital,  jail  fever,  and  the  yelloiV 
fever  of  the  Weft  Indies,  America,  &c.  The  author  highly 
diftinguilhes  himfelf  on  thefe  fubjedls,  and  feems  to  have  put 
the  flnilhing  hand  to  the  treatment  of  thofe  horrid  and  alarming 
dlfeafes.  Here  again  we  fee  this  pra£lical  author  attacking  vio¬ 
lently  all  former  writers,  and  even  the  prefent  race  of  phyficians, 
as  followers  of  what  the  Doitor  calls  incongruous  praflices. 
The  aTiimadverfions  are  pointedly  fevere  on  the  contradictory 
‘  ‘  •  mixture 
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mixture  of  antiphiogilVic  and  antifeptic  remedies  in  putrid  dif- 
cafes.  They  cannot,  fays  the  author,  be  proper  at  one  and  the 
fame  time:  if  faline  coolers  be  proper,  birlc  and  vitriolic  acids, 
&c.  mult  be  improper;  »f,  on  the  other  hand,  bark,  acid  of 
vitriol,  wine,  and  cordials,  be  neceflary  to  check  the  putrid-, 
tending  diflulution  of  the  fluids  and  rel  jxation  of  the  folids,  all 
faline  and  cooling  remedies  muft  be  as  bad  as  poifons  in  fuch 
cafes;  and  therefoie  many  me»ht>ds  lately  and  at  prefent  in  high 
vogue  are  proved  to  be  fatally  injurious  to  mankind  in  putrid 
difeafes.  •  The  author  enumerates  fourteen  improper  methods  of 
treatment  collected  from  the  moft  efteemed  modern  authors, 
whom  he  calls  improvers,  as  Sydenham^  Boerhaave^  Huxham^ 
Pother gilly  Cullen^  and  others ;  and  one  or  either  of  thefc  incon¬ 
gruous  rhefhods  are  the  cauies  of  the  fatality  of  putrid  difeafes. 
If  thefe  alTcrtions  were  given  by  any  phyfician,  who  had  not 
had  great  oppqrtunities  in  pra£l!ce  for  the  afeertainment  of  fome 
hundreds  of  fadts,  we  ftiould  hefltate  before  we  ventured  an 
opinion  on  thefe  important  dodirines:  but  the  experience  of  the 
author  for  above  thirty  years,  and  what  is  nfioft  effential  'to  con- 
'  firm  the  rhodes  of  cure  are,  the  fuccefsful  praiftice  at  the  St. 

Mary-le-Bone  Infirmary,  where  it  has  been  proved  by  the  hofpital 
’  books,  that,  out  of  fever;ll  hundreds,  not  above  five  in  one  hun- 
;  dred  have  died  of  the  moft  malignant  putrid  fevers,  at  the  old 
houfe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burial  ground*  The  author  fays, 
that,  by  an  eftimate  made  by  himfelf,  from  lixty  to  feventy  died 
in  one  hundred  in  the  hofpitals  of  Paris,  Lyor.s,  Rome,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Euro^.  Is  there  no  difference  in  the  dead  liftf 
fays  Dr.  Rowley.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  author  fays,  almoft 
every  one  died  who  was  feized  with  yellow  fevers  and  indeed 

lately,  at  Philadelphia,  above  feven  thoufand  periflied  by  that 
mo  t  ferous  diforder,  many  of  whom,  according  to  this  author, 
might  have  been  faved,  had  the  confiftent  me:hod  of  treatment 
here  comnaunicated  been  well  known,  and  put  into  practice. 
Thefe  important  fadh,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  have  great  weight 
with  the  faculry  at  large;  and  no  one,  we  (hould  imagine*,  ancr 
a  knowledge  of  Dr*  Rowley’s  method,  of  treatment  in  putrid- 
tending  difeafes,  both  domeftic  and  medical,  .would  rilk  the 
lives  of  patients  by  the  old  unfuccefsful  treatment,  or-  by  the 
adminiftration  of  faline  or  other  relaxing  remedies  in  thefe  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  for  it  is  proved,  that  'in  order  to  cure  the  diforder, 
and  repel  the  difpofition  to  putrcfiiftion,  nq^bing  but  baric,  the 
vitriolic  acid,  cordials,  wine,  a  pure  ftrcaqi  of  frefli"  air, 
Ihould  be  adminiflered,  from  the.  beginning  to  the  terrnination 
of, the  difeafe;  and  the  fame  modes  the  author  recommends  to 
prevent  thefe  infe(^ious  difeafes  ftom  .fpreading  their|  balneful 
i^ucncet  •  D*  •  - 
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Under  the  idea  of  chronic  difcafcs,  we  may  rank  the  whole 
clafs  o(  what  are  called  nervous.  The  author^s  writings  on  the 
nervous,  biiious,  hyfteric,  and'hypochondriac  difeafes,  madnefs, 
fuici:le,  fpafms,  epilcpfy,  apoplexy,  palfy,  &c.  are  all  admirable 
in  their  kind,  both  for  the  invettigation  of  caufes  and  judicious 
practice.  The  author  indubitably  proves,  by  his  numerous 
difiedtions,  and  by  much  reafoning  on  fadls,  th.:t  the  clafs  of 
diforJers  called  nervous,  hylicrical,  hypochondriacal,  dejedlion 
of  fpirits,  and  even  madnefs,  all  arife  from  bodily  difeale,  and 
not  from  caprice  or  aftedlation,  &c.  as  fomc  have  imagined.  He 
recommends  compafiion  and  fympalhy  for  the  fufFerings  of  the 
nervous ;  and  according  to  the  various  caufes,  of  which  many 
appear  the  dilcoveries  of  the  author,  he  points  out  very  fenfible 
and  decided  modes  of  cure,  whether  arifing  from  debility  of  the 
folids,  or  an  acrimonious  ftatc  of  the  fluids;  whether  originating 
in  anxiety,  or  paiTions  of  the  mind,  or  from  fome  accidental 
bodily  difeafe,  &c.  We  obferve,  in  different  parts  of  this  trea- 
tife,  many  new  and  important  lights  on. the  nature  of  nervous 
difeafes  ;  and  what  was  ambiguous  and  befo;e  inexplicable  is  now 
clearly  accounted  for.  The  ufe  of  antifpafmodics,  and  a  variety 
of  nervine  remedies,  much  in  ufe,  are  all  proved,  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  refledlions  on  the  appearances  a/tcr  death,  from  an  innu¬ 
merable  colleclion  of  diiieftions,  all  written  in  elegant  Latin*, 
to  be  only  patliative^aiixilinries^  and  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  removal  of  fuch  chronic  complaints:  tonics. of  various  forts, 
in  elegant  preferiptions,  are  rcccmmcnded,  &c.  Here  the  au¬ 
thor  iaJecs  occafi  n  to  introduce  the  ufe  of  inetallic  alteratives  as 
the  only  remedies  to  be  depended  on  in  any  very  important  dif- 
order,  not  curable  by  th  C-)mmon  methods  ;  and  he  proves  the 
r»tionality  of  the  doclrme  by  analr.gy  and  numerous ‘cures,  arid 
by  i  »c!  udive  reafoning  from  a  variciy  of  fadls  at.d  appearaucis 
of  morbid  parts  after  death 

The  learned  and  indefatigable  author  fays,  he  has  feized  all 
pofuble  opportunities,  for  above  thirty  years,  to  inveftigate  the 
real  and  true  caufeS  and  effects  of  difeafes,  by  an  accurate  ex- 
aiii:n%ation  of  dead  bodies;  and  he  ceruinly  dillinguifhes  himieif 
as  a  mofl  profound  and  able  anatom ift  ;md  phylioiogift.  We 
find  many  new  and  acute  reafonings  from  thefe  fources,  of  what 
he  calls  true  intelligence;  and  medicine  is  made  to  fpeak  a  lan¬ 
guage,  in  many  inltances,  entirely  new,  in  general  founded  in 
truth  and  i?!difpurab!e  demonftration.  The  reafonings  on  that 
horrid  difimcler  the  lochd  jmu  and  tetanus^  (hew  much  penetra¬ 
tion  and  fcience  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology ;  as  like  wife  do  all 

t 

♦  Why  thefe  numerous  diflci^llons  are  all  given  in  Latin,  we  arc 
at  a  iois  to  account  for :  they  fhculd  have  appeared  in  EngHfli, 
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die  reafonings  on  the  nervous  fenfations,  and  various  nervous 
difeafes,  particularly  of  what  have  been  called  mental :  the  for¬ 
mer  have  been  productive  of  much  practical  improvement,  and 
anew-invented  method  of  curing  the  tetanus  and  locked  jaw: 
eight  extraordinary  cafes  of  cures  are  given,  fix  of  which  hap-  ^ 
pened  in  the  St.  Mary  le  Bone  Infirmary ;  one  cafe  of  the  te¬ 
tanus  was  attended  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  by  many  'medical  ' 
gentlemen,  v/hi«h  was  happily  cured. 

For  the  author’s  deep  refearches,  reafonings,  and  methods 
pf  treatment,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf.  He 
condemns  the  ufe  of  cpiurn  and  mujk  in  the  tetanus  and  in  the 
trifmus  or  locked  jaw  ;  and  declares  he  never  faw  them  fuccefs- 
ful  when  he  was  in  the  Weft  Indies  in  1762  and  1763. 

In  female  difeafes  there  are  many  excellent  obfervations  and 
practical  admonitions,  which  at  once  (hew  the  experienced  and 
reflecting  practitioner.  On  fpafms,  convulfions,  lethargy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  palfy,  many  ambiguities  feem  to  be  cleared  up,  and 
the  practical  treatment  demands  the  ferious  attention  of  the 
jfaculty. 

In  cancerous  complaints  much  merit  is  due  to  the  author  for 
the  learned  and  candid  manner  the  fubjeCts  are  treated.  Inftead 
,  pf  holding  out  fallacious  expectations  of  curing  the  diforder,  he 
fully  proves  the  caufes  of  its  difficulty  of  cure,  and  on  what 
grounds,  and  in '  what  fta^es  of  cancerous  complaints  any  cx- 
:  peClations  of.  relief  are  reafonable.  Pretenders  to  the  cure  of 
-fhefe  complaints  are  expofed  ;  and  the  author  feems  of  opinion, 
that  if  mineral  alteratives^  &c.  of  which  he  gives  many  preferip* 
tions,  do  not  cure  in  the  firft  or  fecond  ftage  cancerous  com¬ 
plaints,  they  are  generally  incurable.  This  abundance  of  ex¬ 
perience  juftifics  him  in  openly  aflerting.  The  cure  of  cancers 
of  moft  parts,  except  the  breaft,  the  author  has  conducted  fuc- 
cefsfully  by  cinnabarine  fumigations,  and  by  the  junCtion  of 
antimonlal  fulphurs,  with  the  preparations  of  hydrargyrus, 
f(c.  &c. 

The  Jetter  on  medical  vanity  is  a  fevere  phiUlpic  againft  the 
late  learned  anatomift  Dr.  William  Hunter.  Dr.  Rowley  would 
have  been  called  to  attend  Lady  Holland  in  1773,  but  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  oppofed  the  requeft  of  the  noble  friends  of  the  lady:  (he 
died ;  and  as  Dr.  Rowley  had  cured  a  lady  of  a  confirmed  can¬ 
cer  of  the  womb,  who  had  been  confidered  incurable  by  DoCtors 
Hunter,  Fothergill,  and  other  eminent  pbyficians  of  that  day. 
Dr.  Rowley  took  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  great  accoucheur 
in  a  manner  the  moft  pointed  that  poffibly  could  have  been  con. 
ceived ;  and  not  only  him,  but  all  of  the  profeffion  who  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  prejudice's,  or  perfonal  diflike,  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ufeful  improvements.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
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Dr.  Rowley  has  created  fomc  few  private  enemies.  On  tlie 
prefcnt  occafion,  the  Dodlor  appears  no  lefs  formidable  in  at¬ 
tacking,  than  in  repelling  attacks;  for  though. the  Monthly 
Reviewers  made  an  apology  for  what  had  crept  into  their  Re¬ 
view  on  the  fubjedi  of  this  letter,  yet  the  Dodlor  comes  to  the 
charge  fword  in  hand,  and  vanquifhes  the  Reviewer  in  a  fecond 
letter  againft  Dr.  Hunter,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  or 
advifer  of  the  perfonal  attack  Dr.  Rowley  received.  This  rray, 
in  fome  meafure,  account  for  the  acrimony-  with  which  the 
works  of  this  phyfician  are  fometimes  mentioned,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  prefent  volumes  has  generally  treated  by  filencc.  He 
fays  that  he  has  occafionally  met  with  fomc  dark  ftabs  from  two 
or  three  of  the  faculty  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  and  from 
anonymous  writers;  but  no  one  has  openly  avowed  bimfeif,  fuo 
nomine^  the  author  of  thofe  detractions,  which  have  privately 
occupied  the  illiberal  minds  of  thefe  envious  cotemporaries. 
He  moreover  fays,  that  his  greateft  crime,  he  believes,  has  been 
the  attainment  of  great  pradlice  and  illuftrioiis  friends.~/f/«r 
illet  lachrymce.^^Vfc  (hall  leave  the  Do6tor  and  his  f^w,  oppo-i- 
nents  to -fight  their  own  battles  by  any  mode  moft  agreeable  to 
the  parties.  We  muft,  however,  agree  with  the  author  before 
us,  that  whoe^xr  oppofes  improvements  in  the  humane.art  of 
medicine, 'muft  at  the  fame  time  be  an  enemy  to  focietyJ 
The  letters  are  written  in  a  very  nervous  and  manly  ftyle ; 
but  we  muft  confefs'we  fee  no  great  necefiity  for  their  republi- 
catton.  The  author  fays,  no  private  refentmentthad  any  Ibare 
in  their  reappearance ;  but  they  are  now' produced  merely  to  ex- 
hibit  an  extraordinary  cure  of  a  cancerous  yvomb  and;  ulcer  of 
the  reftum ;  which  cure  being  known  to  Dr.iHumef,  was  the 
caufe  of  Dr.  Rowley  being  ftrongly  recommendea  to  attend  Lady 
H— The  cancerous  cafe  is  ceruinly  very  fingular,  and 
the  perfeft  cure  extraordinary ;  as  likewife  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  Dr.  RowIey*s  invention* 
The  treatife  on  ii8  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  and  on  the  cure  of 
ulcerated  legs  without  reft,  on  electricity,  &c.  come  under  the 
province  cf  furgery.  The  firft  is  the  completeft  work  extant, 
both  for  the  regular  manner  in  which  the  fubjeds  are  treated, 
and  for  the  various  new  modes  of  fuccefsfully  treating  the  dif- 
cafes  of  the  organ  of  vifioo.  It  is  embellilhed  with  fix  copper¬ 
plates  explaining  vifion,  &c.  and  the  work  commences  with  a 
criticifm,  as  moft  other  works  of  the  author’s  do^  on  all  that 
has  preceded  the  prefent  writer  on  the  fubjedt.  In  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes,  amongft  other  things,  he  condemns  the  ufe 
of  poultices^  improper  lotions,  &Ci  In  opacities  of  the  cornea 
new  modes  of  cure  arc  exhibited ;  in  (hort,  in  the  gutta  ferena, 
cataratS,  fiftula  hchrym^s,  all  the  other  eye  diforders,  and  in 
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the  judicious  choice  of  fpe£tacles,  &c.  the  author  writes  not 
only  like  a  man  of  great  obfcryation  and  experience,  but  Teems 
animated  with  extraordinary  ardour  that  mankind  (hould  partake 
in  the  ufe  of  thofc  improvements  that  have  been  the  labour  of  a 
long  life  dedicated  to  medical  fcience.  There  is  fomething  new  ' 
to  be  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  work;  and  we  hope 
young  ingenious  furgeons  will  ftudy  this  author,  in  order  to 
fupprefs  that  eye  quackery,  which  has  done  To  much  mlfchief, 
as  the  author  fays,  by  the  rafhnefs  of  -itinerant  and  boafting 
ocutifts,  who  have  too  often  difgraced  the  art  they  profefs,  an^ 
inftead  of  reftoring  fight,  have  frequently  been  the  caufe  of  total 
blindnefs.  The  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  ulcers  of  all 
parts,  feems  to  be  fettled  on  permanent  principles,  from  the  ufe 
of  fumigations,  alteratives,  &c. 

The  treatife  on  eleftricity  comprehends,  in  a  fliort  view,  all 
that  is  known  concerning  medical  eleftricity  and  its  operations, 
as  applied  in  rheumgtijrnsy  palfies^  gutta  fsrena^  ulcers^  4cc«  &c* 
The^deprefliohs  of  fpirits,  the  nervous  feel,  and  others,  when 
*  an  eafterly  or  north-eafterly  wind  Wows,  is  pronounced  to  be 
owing  to  the  abfence  of  the  eleftric  fluid ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  experiments. '  Some  hints  appear  of  the  probability  of  the 
eledlric  bath  being  ferviceable  in  pulmonic  complaints;  but  it 
•  is  not  aflerted  by  the  aut^ipr,  that  this  remedy  has  been  fuccefs-^ 
fully  applied  in  thofe  cafes,  who  ftrongly  recommends  a  Weft 
India  climate  in  pulmonary  confumption. 

In  the  treatife  on  the  gout  is  a  review  of  all  that  has, hitherto 
been  v/ritten,  or  praftifed  in  that  painful  diforder;  with  many 
fenfible  obfervatlons.  •-  The  caufes  of  the  gout,  the  difficulty, 
and  in  moft  inftances  the  impoffibility,  of  curing  it,  are  pointed 
out  with  great  perfpicuity.  The  modes  of  treatment  the  author 
recommends  are,  to  ufe  warm  baths  of  the  marine  acid  and  tepid 
water  during  the  fits  of  the  gout,  and,  in  the  inrervals  to  ob- 
ferve  fome  regimen,  and  to  take  different  remedies,  according 
to  conftitutions  and  cafes.  The  diforder,  by  fuch  means,  may 
.  be  fafely  palliated  and  diminiiTied,  the  fits  rendered  milder,  and 
life  prolonged :  but  as  to  a  radical  cure  for  the  gout,  the  Do£Ior 
treats  the  idea  as  chimerical,  for  which  he  gives  many  folid 
reafons.  The  application  of  different  modes  to  different  per- 
fons  and  conftitutions  merit  the  ferious  attention  of.pra<ftitioners 
in  medicine,  and  the  arthritics  in  particular,  becaufe  they  feem 
founded  in  a  great  knowledge  of  the  diforder  refulting  from 
experience. 

The  treatife  on  all  the  diet  ufed  in  the  world,, commences 
with  ftri6tures  on  many  preceding  authors  on  thofe  fubjedfs. 
Maftication,  deglutition,  digeftion,  chyliiication,^and^(anguifi- 

cation. 
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cation,  the  increafe  and  growth  of  the  body,  &c.  appear'  in  a 
new  point  of  view,  and  all  their  feparate  defeats  and  remedies, 
are  delineated  in  a  mafterly  manner.  Culinary  veflels  of  all 
forts  come  next  under  conuderation,  in  which  arc  many  ufeful 
remarks,  necefl'ary  to  be  well  known  in  all  families,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  kitchen  domedics,  left  flow  or  adlive  poifons  may 
be  mixed  with  the,  foods ;  which,  the  author  obferves,.  oftener 
happens  than  mankind  are'£|ware' of;  and  excruciating  tortures 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  even  death  itfelf,  are  fometimes 
the  coniequences.  »  . 

Foods!  the  Do£lor  divides  into  three  fpecies,  the  vegetable, 
the  animal,*  and  the  condimenta ;  and  he  examines  the  qualities 
and  application  of  , all  meats  and  drinks,.  &c.  ufed  in  the  whole 
world.  The  work  is  certainly  fraught  with  ufeful  information 
for  children,  adults,  ^and  mankind  in  the  decline  of  life.^  The 
ufes  of  the  different  foods  and  drinks  are  afeertained  by,  their 
qualities;  their  abufes  are  likewife  confidered,  and  their  mif* 
chievous  confequences.  This  treatife  may  he  read  with  advan¬ 
tage  by  all  perfons,  either  with  the  view  of  preferving  health, 
or  prolonging  life ^  ^  .  .  .  .  ‘  ' 


Here  the  epicure  may  feaft  luxurioufly  on  the  delicacies  the 
whole. world  produces.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  our  criticaLap- 
petites  were  fharpened  to  the  higheft  degree,  while  we  read  the 
Doftor’s  account  of  the  moft  excellent  ragouts,  fricafees,  ftews^ 
&c.  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c. ;  for  the*. author  feems 
no  lefs  learned  in  all  the  delicacies^  of  the  (table,  thati  in  his 
medical  profeflipn.  Happy !  thrice  happy,-,  fhould  .we  critics  be 
to  tafte  thofe  favory  difhes  with  which  the  author  has  {b.pfofufely 
fed  us  in  imagination.  , 

W e  (hall  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  .that  thefc  vo¬ 
lumes  are  replete  with  medical  erudition  and  ufeful  information, 
and  may  become  an  excellent  addition  to  the  libraries  of  me¬ 
dical  and  philofophical  gentlemen :  to  all  perfons  travelling,  to 
the  £aft  and  Weft  Indies,  America,  and  all  warm  climrates,  they 
will  prove  an  ineftimable  treafure.  We  could  wifh  that  feme 
ingenious  perfon,.with  the  author’s  leave,  would  tranflate  the 
numerous  examples  of  dilTeiSIions,  mortem^  interfperfed  in 
moft  parts  of  the  treatjfes ;  "for  L^in  is  not  quite  fo  fafhionablo 
now  as  it  may  have  been  a  century  or  two  ago. 
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IT  does  not  often  fall  within  our  province  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  puWicarioh  like  this ;  and  in  fitting  down  to  give  ati 


account  of  it  to  the  public,  we  have  a  full  imprenion  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  tafk/  The  ftiident  of  nature  has  long  felt  the 
waivt  of  a  work  that  might  exhibit,*  in  one  clear  and  compre- 
henfive  view,  the  intclle£fual  as  well  as  the  corporeal  pheno¬ 
mena  of  animation,  that  might  point  out  their  analogies  and 
connexions,  and  bind  the  whole  togethefr  in  a  gen.ral  fvftein 
which  the  memory  could  embrace  and  the  judgnieht  approve. 
But  valuable  as  fuch  a'work  muff  be,  the  alrnoft general  failure 
of  every  attempt  at  Tyfte'm,  either ‘in  metaphyfics  or  medicine 
(for  a  fyftem  Cv^mbining  both  has.fcarcely  been  aimed  at  Before), 
led  ’many  judicious  men  ]  to'^deprqcate  future  attempts  of  the 
fiHfie  nature  in  the  pref/ntMimited*ltate  of  our  knowledge.  The 
wifer  plan  feemed  to  be,  t*6  obferVe  carefully,  and  diligently  re¬ 
cord,  the  phenomena,  intellectual  as  well  as  corporeaL ‘as  they 
occurred,  and  to  leave  the  tafk‘*6,f  inyCillgating  their, caufes,  and 
of  arranging  them  in  their  natural  or^er  and  retajtioiis,  to  fome 
future  period^tbTome  mdrNe  enlightened  age, 

,  But  it  the  province  cf  ongihar^enius  to  anticipate  pofte- 
rity.  On*  this  very  attempt,  ""the  affiveLpbwerfuli  and  enter- 


prifing  mind  of  Dr.  Darwin  has  been  employed  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards ;  and'  the  refult  of  his  exteiifive  experience,  of  his 
acute  obfervation,  and-  of  his  profound  reflection,  is  here  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  in  th?  work' before  us,  ‘  Zuonomia;  or. 
The  Laws  of  Organic  Life/ 


The  Laws  of  Organic  Life/ 

The  purpofe,  then,  of  our  author  Is  to  give  a  fyftem  to  the 
world^a  (yftem  that  (hall  comprehend  the  ample  field  of  met^- 
pliyfics,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  health  and  uifcale.:  but  the 
prefent  volume  includes  only  a  part  of  his  fcheme,  which  will 
be  completed  in  another  volume,  foon  to  be  publiihed  ;  in  which 
the  dodlrines  here  laid  down  will  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
new  arrangement  of  difeafes,  and  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

After  foine  prefatory  remarks  on  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  analogy, 
and  of  the  advantage  of  theory  in  medicine.  Dr.  Darwin  intro¬ 
duces  his  peculiar  fubjedl  by  fome  obfcivations  On  Motion  and 
its  Laws.  Nature,  he  obferves,  may  be  confidered  as  confifting 
of  two  eflences,  one  of  which  .may  be  termed  fpirif^  (he  other 
matur4  Spirit  commences  motion  ;  matter  receives  and  com¬ 
municates  it.  The  motions  of  matter  are  iwc-fold,  primary 
and  fecondary.  The  fecondary  motions  are  created  of  under 
I  the 
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the  name  of  mechanic  powers.  The  primary  are  of  thre^ 
diftinfl  kinds,  each  having  peculiar  laws — the  motipns  of  gra¬ 
vitation^  of  chemiftry,  and  of  life.  The  gravitating  motions 
have  been  explained  by  Newton-^the  chemical  motions  have 
been  invcftigated  by  Black,  Prieftley,  and  Lavoifier— and  Dr. 
Darwin  offers  himfelf  to  the  fludenc  of  philofophy  as  his  in- 
ilruiSlor  in  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

Thefe  judicious  and  important  diftinflions  are  carefully  ob- 
fervcd  throughout  the  work.  The  vital  or  animal  motions,  it  is 
obferved,  form  the  fccondary  or  communicated  motions,  in  hav¬ 
ing  no  mechanical  proportion  to  their  caufe  \  for  the  goad  of  a 
fpur  on  the.  fide  of  a  horfe  will  induce  him  to  move  forward  a 
cart  of  hay.  They  differ  from  gravitating  motions,  as  they  are 
exerted  with  equal  facility  in  every  dire<ftion ;  and  from  che¬ 
mical  motions,  becaufe  no  apparent  dccompofitions  or  new 
combinations  are  produced  in  the  moving  materials.  When, 
therefoie,  the  (limulus  of  the  blood  throws  the  heart  into  con- 
tra^lion,  or  that  of  the  food  excites  the  aflion  of  the  ftomach, 
we  are  not  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  other  kinds  of  motion, 
r.  g.  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  mechanic  powers  to  thefe' 
vital  motions,  but  to  conclude  merely  that  certain  animal  fibres 
are  excited  into  action  by  external  impreflions,  according  to 
laws  j>eculiar  to  organic  life.  The  language  employed  by  Dr. 
Darwin  correfponds  with  thefe  diftin£lions.  He  carefully  avoids 
the  ufe  of  terms  that  belong  to  mechanics  or  to  chemiftry,  which 
(bmetimes  introduced  into  medicine  and  metaphyfics  in  their  li¬ 
teral  fenfe,  and  fometimes  figuratively,  have  been  the  fruitful 
fource  of  error,  confufion,  and  difpute. 

In  his  fecond  feftion  our  author  employs  himfelf  in  definitions, 
which  include  an  out-line  of  the*  animal  economy.  By  the 
term  brain^  he  underftands  not  only  the  brain  ufually  fo  called, 
but  the  fpinal  marrow  5  obferving  that  the  nerves  which  ferve  the 
lenfes  arife  chiefly  from  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged 
in  the  head,  and  thofe  which  ferve  the  purpofes  of  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion,  from  that  part  pf  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the  neck  and 
back.  Definitions  are  alfo  given  of  the  glandular  fyftem,  of, the 
vafcular  fyftem,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Under  the. term 
fenforiuntj  Dr.  Darwin  not  only  takes  in  the  whole  medulla  of 
the  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  nerves,  organs  of  fenfe,  and  mufcles, 
but  alfo  the  living  principle,  or  fpirit  of  animation,  whatfoever 
it  may  be,  and  the  changes  which  occafionally  take  place  in  the 
fenforium  fo  defined,  as  during  the  exertions  of  volition,  or  the 
fenlations  of  pleafure  or  pain,  are  termed  fenjorial  motions.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  contraftiohs  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the 
body,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the  mufcles  but  the  organs 
of  fenfe  alfo,  are  termed  fibrous  motions.  To  underftand  this>  i( 
3  muft 
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theft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  one  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  peculiarities 
to  confider  the  organs  of  fen(e,  for  example  the  retina,  not  as 
an  expanfion  of  the  nervous  medulla  merely,  but  as  coiihfting  of 
moving  fibres,  enveloped  in  this  medulla}  and  every  impreiHon 
on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  he  confiders  as  producing  a  contradion 
in  thefe  fibres  exactly  correfponding  to  what  is  produced  by  ir* 
ritation  on  the  mufcular  fibres  of  thie  other  parts  of  the  body.  ' 
Fibrous  motions  he  divides  into  two  kinds,  mufcular  and  fen<« 
fual.  Mufcular  motions,  and  thofe  which  occur  in  the  mufcles 
voluntary  and  involuntary}  and  fenfual  motions  are  peculiar  to 
the  different  organs  of  fenfe.-^The  word  idea  has  a  new  fenfu 
affixed  to  it }  it  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  a  fenfual  motion. 
Gentle  reader  1  thou  who  perhaps  haft  burnt  the  midnight  oil  in 
labouring  to  comprehend  the  effence  of  an  tdlr<a->who  haft  chafed 
this  fhadowy  being  through  all  the  fotmz,  phantafpuy  and  fpeciet 
•  of  antixiuity }  through  all  the  imprtjftom^  fenfationsy  apprehenfions^ 
and  perceptions  of  the  moderns — who  faw  it  ufurp  the  place  of  all 
'  exiftence  in  the  eye  of  Hume,  and  fhrink  into  nothing,  or  into  a 
mere  notion^- under  the  examination  of  Reld-^ehold  this  eni 
rttimis  receive  at  length  a  local  habitation,  a  fubftantial  form, 
and  revived  in  the  fhape  of  a  fibrous  motion  !  It  is  defined  a  con<» 
traiftion,  or  motion,  or  configuration,  of  the  fibres  which  con« 
flitute  the  immediate  organ  of  fenfe }  and  it  is  employed  to  fig^ 
liify  thofe  notions  of  external  things  that  our  organs  of  fenfe 
'  bring  us  acquainted  with  originally.  Thofe  who  compare  this 
definition  with  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is.  ufed,  will  fee  at 
once  that  our  author  does  not  employ  the  agency  of  fpirit  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  laws  of  organic  \\k.— -Perception  includes  not  only 
an  idea,  but  the  attention  paid  to  it  (fur  it  follows  from  this  de^ 
finition,  that  an' idea  may  exift  and  not  be  perceived)  ;  and Jen- 
fation  is  confined  to  the  ekpref&on  of  pleafure  and  pain  only  in 
its  a61ive  ftate,  without  any  reference  to  the  ftimulation  of  ex¬ 
ternal  obje^.  The  ufe  of  the  term  memory  is  reje<fted  as  too 
loofe  and  indefinite,  and  the.  ideas  ufually  referred  to  memory, 
and  denominated  ideas  of  recoUediion  or  of  fuggejiton^  at  th^  are 
recalled  by  volition,  or  excited  by  preceding  ideas.  When 
fibrous  contractions  lucceed  other  fibrous  eontra(ftioUS,-the  coO'^ 
nexion  is  termed  ajfociaiion }  when  ftbrous  contra^ons  fucr^edi 
fenforial  m'tftions,  the  connexion  is  termed  caufationi  when 
fibrous  and  fenforial  motions  reciprocally  introduce  each  dther 
in  progreffive  trains  or  tribes,  it  is  termed  catenation  of  animal 
motions.  All  thefe  connexions  are  produced  by  haiit^  that  is, 
by  frequent  repetition.  The  word  fiimulusy  is  not  only  ufed 
for  the  irritation  of  external  bodies  on  out  organs  of  fenfe,  but 
*lfo  for  defires,  averfions,  pleafures,  and  pains,  and,  in  a  word, 
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whatever  excites  to  aciioii,  Siimulus  then  includes  not  only 
external  impreffionS)  but  alfo  what  has  ufually  been  called 
motives.  » 

On  thefe  definitions  the  reader  of  2oonomia  mull  fix  his  at¬ 
tention  Ileadlly.  When  he  has  made  himfelf  mailer  of  their 
meaning,  and  fixed  them  on  his  memory  (or,  to  ufe  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  author,  aflbeiated  them  WMth  his  ideas  of  recollec¬ 
tion),  he  has  got  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  difficulty  in  pc- 
rufing  this  extraordinary  work. 

But  here  it  will  be  inquired,  are  there  indeed  fibrous  motions 
in  the  organs  of  our  fenfts?  and  do  thefe  adlually  conftitute  our 
ideas  ?  1  he  third  fe^lion  is  employed  in  anfwering  thefe 

quellions. 

In  the  firft  place  Dr.  Darwin  (hews,  from  the  paper  on  ocu¬ 
lar  fpeflra,  publilhed  in  the  LXXVlth  volume  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  by  his  fon  Dr.  R.  Darwin,  that  the  retina 
is.at^lually  of  a  fibrous  ftrufture.  The  ftrufture  of  the  retina 
appears  to  differ  not  in  nature  but  in  degree  only  from  that  of  a 
common  mufcle.  The  mufcle  confifts  of  larger  fibres  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  nervous  medulla ;  the  organ 
of  vifion  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  nervous  medulla  intermixed 
wiffi  fmaller  fibres :  and  by  analogy  the  fame  is  inferred  of  the 
other  organs  of  fenfe. 

In  the  next  place  our  author  lhew\s,  that  it  is  neither  mecha¬ 
nical  impreffions,  nor  chemical  combinations  of  light,  but  that 
it  is  the  animal  adlivity  of  the  retina  that  conftitutes  vifion. 
,Xhe  rays  of  light,  he  contends  from  experiment,  have  no  mo¬ 
mentum  ;  and  the  phenomena  of  vifion  he  fhews  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  fuppofition  either  of  mechanical  impreffion,  or 
of  chemical  combination,  producing  them.  On  this  fubjeft 
Dr.  Darwin  adduces  two  experimentr,  which  appear  conclufive; 
and  he  brings  a  variety  of  confiderations  to  fhew,  that  it  is  the 
motions  of  the  retina  itfelf,  and  not  the  external  impreffion,  that 
conftitute  our  ideas  of  light.  I'he  flafhin  s  of  light  produced 
by  the  preffure  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  where  the  day  has  been 
long  (hut  out,  is  perhaps  of  itfelf  conclufive  on  this  point.  In 
proof  that  it  is.the  motions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  that  conftitute 
Our  ideas,  and  neither  external  impreffions,  nor  veltiges  of  thefe 
impreffions  on  the  brain,  it  is  ali'erted,  that  when  an  organ  of 
fenfe,  that  of  hearing  for  inftaiKe,  is  deftroyed,  the  ideas  that 
were  received  by  this  fenfe  feem  to  peri(h  along  with  it.  A 
gentleman  of  fixty. years  of  age,  .who  had  been  deaf  for  thirty 
years,  a  man  of  a  good  undcrllanding,  w’ho  amufcd.  himfelt  by 
reading,  and  by  converfing  either  with  the  pen  or  by  figps, 
‘  aft'ured  our  author,  that  in  bis  dreams  he  {always  imagined  people 

.  converted 
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fcffnycrfed  with  him  by  figns  or  v/riting,  and  never  by  fpeech. 
\Vith  the  perceptions  of  founds  he  hi^d  lolt  the  ideas  of  themi 
thoui^h  the  organs  of  fpeech  retained  fomewhat-  (if  their  former 
habits  of  articulation  !  In  the  fame  manner  men  totally  blind 
are  faid  never  to  dream  of  objects  of  fight, — If  thefe  curious 
obfervations  fhoiild  be  confirmed  by  genetal  etperifence,  they 
may  lead  to  fome  praftical  iriferences  in  blindnefs  and  dtiafneui 
of  confiderabie  importance.  More  fully  to  eftablifli  his  do<SIrind 
of  our  ideas  being  motions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Dr.  Darwia 
hiftances  the  analogy  between  them  and  the  mufcular  motions; 
In  aferies  of  .very  profound  and  int^refting  obfervations,  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  that  both  are  originally  excited  by  irritations^ 

and  alloc. at^d  together  in  the  fame  manner ;  that  both  aft  ia 
nearly  the  fame  times — are  alike  ftrengthened  or  fatigued  by 
cxercife— are  alike  painful  from  inflammation— are  alike  be¬ 
numbed  by  conipreffir^n — are"  alike  liabl'“  to  pardyfis,  to  con- 
vulfion,  and  to  the  influence  of  old  age. — He  afrefwards  art- 
fivers  objeftion<;\  "which  leads  him  to  examine  the  circumffance 
of  our  referring  fenfations  to  the  extremities  of  a  limb,  after  that 
lilnb  has  been  amputated —to' the  toei-:,  for  inflanqe,  after  the 
leg  has  been  cut  off.  ,Tbis,  wdfich  feems  to  (bevy  that  our  ideas 
ire  excited  in'  the  brain,  where  alone  they  are  perceived,  and 
notin  the  organs,  of  fenfe,  ^Dr.  Darwin  endeavours  to  explain, 

^  by  (hewing  that  we  acquire  our  ideas  of  (hape  and  place  by  our 
organs  of' fight,  and  touch,  which  are  fituated  in  ouf  eyes  and* 
hands— and  thefe  ideas  being  connefted  with  other  ideas,  may 
be  called  up  by.affociation  in  the  Organs  of  fight  and  touch,* 
after  the  part  to  which  they'' originally  referred  has  been’ 
removed.  '  ' .  .  ~ 

Thofe  who  mean  to  attack  the  fyftem  of  Dr.  Darwin  muft 
bend  their  attention,  and  exert  their  whole  llrengrh  on  this' 
third  feftion.  If  the  pofitions  here  laid  dpwn  be  granted  him,  it 
will  be  very  diflicult  to  invalidate  the  conclufions  that  fallow. 
We  referve  ouf  remarks  till  we  have  finilhed  our  analyfis  of  the 
work. 

Having  thus  cleared  his  way,  the  author,  in  Seft.  IV#  lays 
down  the  laws  of  Animal  Caufation#  They  arc  ^s  follows  : 

*  I.  The  fibres,  which  conllitute’the  mufcles  and  organs  of  fenfe, 
poffefs  a  power  of  contraction.  The  circumllances  attending  the 
exertion  of  this  power  of  coNtRACTioN  conftitute  the  laws  of. 
animal  motion,  as  the  circumftances  attending  the  exertion  of  the. 
power  of  ATTRACTION  conftitule  the  laws  of  motion  of  inanimate 
matter. 

*  H,  The  fpin’t  of  animation  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  con-* 

traction  of  animal  fibres,  it  refides  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  it • 
liable  to  general  or  partid  diminution  or  accumulation.  < 
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•  III.  The  ftimulus  of  bodies  external  to  the  moving  organ  is  th6 
remote  caufe  of  the  original  contractions  of  animal  fibres* 

«  IV*  A  certain  quantity  of  stimulus  produces  irritation,  which  is 
an  exertion  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  exciting  the  fibres  into  con* 
tra&ion. 

'  V.  A  certain  quantity  of  contraction  of  animal  fibres,  if  it  be 
perceived  at  all,  pr^uces  pleafure ;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  con. 
ti^ion,  if  it  be  perceived  at  all,  produces  pain ;  thefe  conilitute 
feniation* 

*  •  VI*  A  certain  quandty  of  fenlation  produces  deiire  or  averfion ; 
thefe  conftitute  volition.  . 

♦  VI f.  All  animal  motions  which  have  occurred  at  the  fame  time, 
or  in  immediate  fucceffion,  become  fo  connected,  that  when  one  of 
them  is  reproduced,  the  other  has  a  tendency  to  accompany  or  fuc- 
ceed  it.  When  fibrous  contractions  fucceed  or  accompany  other 
fibrous  contractions,  the  connexion  is  termed  aflbeiation ;  when 
fibrous  contractions  fucceed  fenforial  motiohs,  the  connexion  is  termed 
caufation;  when  fibrous  and  fenforial  motions  reciprocally  introduce 
each  other,  it  is  termed  catenation  of  animal  motions.  All  thefe 
connexions  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  habit,  that  is,  by  frequent  re* 

gtidoD.  Thefe  laws  of  animal  cauladon  will  be  evinced  by  numerous 
Ets,  which  occur  in  our  daily  exertions ;  and  will  afterwards  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  explain  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  the  production, 
growth,  difeafes,  and  decay,  of  the  animal  fyftem.* . 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan  our  author  proceeds,  in  Se£l.  V.  to 
explain  the  four  motions  of  the  fenforium.  Thefe  are,  irrita-  . 
tion,  fenfation,  volition,  and  aiTociation.  The  reader,  retain¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  the  definition  of  the  fenforium,  as  including  the 
v^hole  of  the  nervous  medulla,  and  the  fpirit  of  animation  refi- 
dent  in  this  medulla,  will  underftand  thefe  motions  to  ftand  in 
contradiftiniSdon  to  the  fibrous  motions^  already  mentioned,  and 
which  occur  in  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  in  the  fibres  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfe — the  fibres  of  the  living  body  and  the  inftruments, 
the  medulla  the  agent  in  all  the  motions  of  organic  life.  The 
fibrous  motions  are  fuppofed  to  be  fimple.  conua£tions,  but  the 
fenforial  motions  are  not  defined ;  they  are  not  fuppofed  to  be 
fiu£tuations  of  the  fpirit  of  animation,  vibrations  or  cohdenfa- 
tions,  but  changes  or  motions  peculiar  to  life.  The  fibrous 
motions  originating  from  the  fenforium  muft  of  courfe  cor- 
refpond  to  the  four  fenforial  powers  already  mentioned — they 
are  therefore  irritative,  fenfative,  voluntary,  and  aifociate. 
Thefe  motions  were  all,  however,  irritative  originally;  that  is, 
they  were  all  originally  excited  by  external  irritations  operating 
on  the  fenforium,  but  by  habit  many  of  them  became  cavjeable\ 
firft  by  fenfation,  fecpndly  by  volition,  and  thirdly  by  aflbeiation. 
Much  attention  is  necefiary  to  fix  on  the  mind  this  curious  pro- 
cc(S|  which  Dr.  Darwin  explains  at  length  in  the  four  following 
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fe£tIons  (the  7th,  Sth,  9th,  and  lOth),  in  which  he  treats  fe« 
paratcly  of  thcfc  four  fpecies  of  fibrous  motions. 

Here  it  will  be  neceffary  for  the  reader  to  recal  the  diftinAion 
of  fibrous  motions  into  two  kinds — mufcular^  as  occurring  in 
the  mufcular  fibres  ufually  fo  called ;  and  fenfual^  as  exifting  in 
the  fibres  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  The  firft  have  often  been . 
examined  before  5  but  the  laft  have  not  before  been  examined  in 
this  relation,  or  in  this  point  of  view.  It  muft  be  kept x in  re« 
membrance,  that  the  fenfual  motions  of  Dr.  Darwin  are  the  ideas 
of  the  mind  (or  what  has  ufually  fo  been  called),  and  ^at  he 
ufes  the  terms  fenfual  motion  and  idea  indifferently*^  In  each  of 
the  fedions  under  confideration  our  author  trea^  firft  of  the 
mufcular  motions,  and  then  of  the  fenfual ;  and  while  he  {hews 
the  general,  nay  the  perfeft  analogy  betwee^n  them,  he  is  iden* 
tifying  the  nature  of  thofe  phenomena  which  have  ufually  been 
confidered  as  diftindt,  under  the  terms  corporeal  and  mental. 
This  will  be  underftood  by  a  {hort  analyfis  of  his  fedtion  on 
irritative  motiozls,  for  through  the  others  we  will  not  attempt 
to  follovr  him. 

The  irritative  motions  are  thofe  contradlions  of  the  fibres 
which  are  neither  accompanied  by  fenfation  nor  volition ;  and 
fuch  thofe  contradlions  are,  or  become,  which  are  neither  at« 
tended  by  pleafure  nor  pain>  All  fibrous  motions,  it  is  afferted, 

.  are  originally  irritative ;  and  this  eftablifhes  a  fundamental  dif* 
.findlion  between  this  fyftem  and  that  of  Stahl,  which  fuppofed 
all  motions  to  be  originally  voluntary.  Some  of  the  irritative 
mufcular  motions  are  excited  by  perpetual  ftimuli,  as  the  heart 
by  the  influx  of  the  blood ;  others  by  intermittent  ftimuli,  as 
the  ftomach- and  bowels  by  the  aliment  we  fwallow.  Thefe 
motions  are  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  increafe  or  diminu- 
tion  of  their  appropriate  ftimuli,  without  our  attention  or  con- 
feioufnefs ;  they  continue  through  life  purely  irritative,  and  re- 
fcmble  the  motions  of  vegetable  life. 

But  there  are  other  mufcular  motions,  which,  though  origi- 
J>ally  irritative,  become  fenfitive  and  voluntary.  Thus  chil¬ 
dren  in  early  infancy  perform  their  evacuations  without  con- 
feioufnefs  or  attention,  from  the  mere  irritation  of  the  fphindfer 
of  the  bladder  or  of  the  reeftum.,  Thefe,  however,  being  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  fenfation,  become  in  time  fenfitive  and 
voluntary ;  that  is,  they  become  objedls .  of  attention,  caufeable 
W  the  fenfations  themfeives,  and  at  length  obedient  to  the  will. 
Even  the  contradlions  of  the  larger  mufclcs  of  the  body,  which 
in  after  life  are  almoft  altogether  voluntary,  feem  originally  to 
have  been  irritative,  and  to  have  been  excited  from  indifpofuion 
to  a  ftatc  of  reft.  All  animals  feel  this  indifpofition  after  long- 
continued  fleep,  which  they  throw  off  by  ftretching  and  yawning* 
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.The  ftruggles  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  muft  arife  from  the 
fame  caule. — But  the  larger  mulcles,  from  their  ftrengih  and 
their  connexions,  being  fitted  by  nature  to  be  inftruments  of 
our  dcfires  and  \vants,  are  foon  fubje£led  to  the  w  il,  and  their 
motions  become  almoft  altogether  voluntary,  even  in  an  early 
period  of  life. 

In  tike  manner^  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  the  various  organs  of  fenfe 
are  originally  excited  into  motion  by  various  external  ftimuli 
•adapted  to  this  purpofe,  which  motions  are  ternhed  ideas ;  a:;d 
•many  of  thcfe  motions,  during  our  waking  hours,  are  excited 
'  by  perpetual  irritations,  as  thofe  of  the  organs  of  hea-ingand 
•of  touch:  the  former  by  the  law  of  indiftindl  noifes  that  mur- 
,  mur  around  us;  the  latter  by  the  unceafing  variations  of  the 
heat,  moifture,  and  preflure,  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  thefe  fen- 
fual  motions  or  ideas,  like  the  mufcular  motions  above  mtntiomdy 
.obey  their  correfpjnding  irritations  without  our  attention  or 
.confeiorfnefs. 

Other  clafles  of  our.  ideas  are  more  frequently  excited  by  our 
fenfations  of  pain,  and  i)thers  from  volition  :  but  that  thefe,  HU 
the  corr efponding  mufcular  motions^  have  been  all  originally  ex¬ 
cited  by  ftimuli  from  external  objects,  and  only  vary  in  their 
combinations  or  reparations,  has,  as  Dr.  Darwin  thinks,  been 
fully  proved  by  Mr.  Locke ;  and  they  are  by  him  termed  the 
ideas  of  perception,  in  contradiftin£tion  to  thofe  which  be  calls 
ideas  of  leflcdtion. 

Thofe  mufcular  motions  that  are  excited  by  perpetual  irrita¬ 
tion,  are  neverthelefs  occaiionally  excitable  by  the-  fenfatir  ns 
of  plcafure  or  pain,  or  by  volition,  as  appears  by  the  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  from  fear,  and  the  glow  on  the  fkin  of  thofe 
ivho  are  aihamed. 

In  like  manner  the  fenfual  motions,  or  ideas,  that  are  excited 
by.  perpetual  irritation,  are  neverthel  fs  occafionally  excitable 
by  lenfation  or  volition;  as  in  the  night,  when  we  liften  under 
the  influence  of  fear  or  curiofitv,  the  motinns  excited  in  the  or¬ 
gan  of  bearing  by  the  low  whifpering  of.  the  a  r  in  our  chamber, 
the  b.'ating  of  a  diftant  watch,  or  even  the  pulfaiion  of  our  own 
arteries,  are  dift.ndlly  perceived. 

The  connexion  of  one  tribe  of  irritative  mufcular  motions 
with  other  tribes  of  the  fame  or  of  other  kinds,  is  exceedingly 
extended  by  affbeiation ;  as  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood  in  tne 
right  chamber  of  the  heart,  the  lungs  are  induced  to  expand 
thcmf  lves,  and  the  diaphragm  with  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax 
adt  at  the  fame  infta  a  by  their  aflbeiations  with  them. 

In  tike  mannery  \\\^i  irritative  fenfual  motions  or  ideas  fug¬ 
ged  to  us  many  other  trains  or  tribes  that  are  afl'oeiared  with 
them. .  Oa  this  Itiad  of  connexion  depend,  ^nguage,  letters, 
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hieroglyphics,  aad  every  kind  of  fymbol.  Thcfe  (ymbols 
produce  irritative  ideas,  or  fcnfual  motions  that  we  go  not 
attend  to,  and  fenfitive  ideas  are  excited  by  their  alFociatiori 
with  them.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  links  by  which 
certain  ideas  enter  the  mind.  Vividly  as  thefe  ideas  may  im- 
prefs  us,  they  may  be  introduced  by  a  chain  of  alTociation',  one, 
or  more  links  of  which  conlift  of  irritative  ideas,  or  id  as  un¬ 
attended  to  in  their  courfe ;  and  at  fuch  links  our  ,recollc6lion 
muft  be  loft.  This  curious  obfervation  fhews  the  impcrtahce 
of  our  author’s  new  definition  of  ideas.  The  principle  here 
laid  down  maybe  made  to  explain  fome  of  the  mo^^  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  intelledt :  it  is  illuftrated,  on  the  prefent  oocaiion, 
by  the  following  remark ; 

*  Tt  may  appear  paradoxical,  that  ideas  can  exift  and  not  be  at¬ 
tended  to;  but  all  our  p<»rceptions  are  ideas  excited  by  irritation,  and 
fucceeded  by  fenfation,  as  has  been  already  explained.  Now  when 
I  thefe  ideas  excited  by  irritation  give  us  neither  pleafure  nor  pain,  we 
I  ccafe  to  attend  to  them.  Thus  whilft  I  am  walking  through  that 
?  grove  before  my  window,  I  do  not  run  again  ft  the  trees,  though  my 
I  thoughts  are  ftrenuoufly  exerted  on  fome  other  objefl.  This  leads 

ito  a  dilUn^  knowledge  of  irritative  ideas ;  for  the  idea  of  the  tree 
'  which  I  avoid^  exifts  on  my  retina,  and  induces  by  a(rv>ciaclon  the 
.aftion  of  certain  locomotive^  miifcles;  though  neither  itfeif  nor  the 
aftions  of  thofe  mufcles  engage  my  attention. ' 

-  In  this  manner  Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  explain  fenfitive,  vo¬ 
luntary,  and  afTociate  motions,  carrying  on  the  parallel  between 
.mufcular  motions  and  fenfual  motions  or  ideas  with  the  utmoft 
attention  and  accuracy  throughout,  and  iliultrating  each  of  his 
politions  by  references  to  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  living 
fyftem.  We.  muft  content  ourfelves  with  one  or  two  re  narks. 

Our  fenfitive*  ideas  were  originally  irritative,  but  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  fenfations  of  pleafure  01^  pain,  re  afterwards 
caufeable  by  thefe  fenfations.  Whatever,  therefore,  produces 
thefe  fenfations  brings  after  them  the  ideas  by  whicn  they  were 
originally  accompanied.  When  reproduced  Sy  thefe  fenfations, 
the  fenfitive  ideas  are  called  ideas  of  the  imagiiiation,  and  make 
Up  ail  the  feenery  and  tranfadtions  of  our  dreams. 

Our  voluntary  ideas  were  alfo  in  like  manner  orieinally  irri¬ 
tative,  but  become  firft  fenfitive  and  then  voluniaryi  as.  has 
been  already  explained.  The  voluntary  ideas  are  (  f  different 
claffes,  among  which  .the  ideas  of  recolle£ln»a  form  a  principal 
one.  On  the  voluntary  recollection  of  <jiir  ideas  tne  taculiy  of 
reafon  depends,  as  it  enables  us  to  acquire  an  idea  of  tke 
tude  of  any  two  ideas.  The  fubjeft  of  vofrion  is  one  of  the  grr-at 
difficulties  in  the  fyftem  of  marerial.fm ;  and  we  w;ll  take  an 
opportunity  of  giving  our  rcafons  why  we  think  Dr.  Darwin,  in 
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this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  faculty  of  reafon,  is  as  litdo 
fuccefsful  as  his  predeceiTors. 

On  the  important  fubjedt  of  aflbciate  motions  Pr.  Darwin  is 

Tcry  clear  and  farisfadtory^*  Hc  concludes  it  with  the  following 

ftriking  obfervaiioas : 

•• 

•  The  numerous  trains  of  thefe  aflbeiated  ideas,  arc  divided  by 
Mr«  Hume  into  three  cla0es,  which  he  has  termed  contiguity,  caufa- 
tioo,  and  refemblance.  Nor  (hould  we  wonder  to  find  them  thus 
conne^d  together,  fince  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  our  lives  to  difpofe  them 
into  thefe  three  clafies ;  and  we  become  valuable  to  ourfelves  and  our 
friends,  as  we  fucceed  in  it.  Thofe  who  have  combined  an  extenfive 
clafs  of  ideas  by  the  contiguity  of  time  or  place,  are  men  learned  in 
the  hiftory  of  manidnd,  and  of  the  fciences  they  have  cultivated, 
Thofe  who  have  conneSed  a  great  clafs  of  ideas  of  refemblaiices, 
poflefs  the  fource  of  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  oratory,  and  of  all 
rational  analogy.  While  thofe  who  have  connefled  great  clalTes  of 
ideas  of  caufation,  are  furnifiied  with  the  powers  of  prt^ucing  effeAs, 
Thefe  are  the  men  of  a^ye  wifdom  who  lead  armies  to  vi£lory,  and 
Kingdoms  to  profperity,  or  difeover  and  improve  the  fciences,  which 
meliorate  and  adorn  the  condition  of  humanity.’ 

In  Seft.  XL  our  author  offers  fome  additional  obfervatlons 
cn  the  fenforial  powers.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
term  fenfation  is  confined  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  an  adiive  fenfe. 
Senfation  bears  the  fame  analogy  to  pleafure  and  pain,  in  his 
fyftem,  as  Volition  does  to  defire  and  averfion.  Thus  defined, 
he  obferves,  that  they  are  movements  of  the  fenforium  in  oppo- 
iite  dlredlions.  Senfation  is  a  movement  that  proceeds  from 
the  extremities  of  the  fenforium  to  the  central  pans,  while  vo¬ 
lition  is  a  movement  from  the  central  parts  to  the  extremities, 
From  this  he  draws  an  important  confequence — that  thefe  two 
faculties  cannot  be  ftrongly  exerted  at  the  fame  timc-r^ihey  are 
mutually  deftruclive  of  each  other.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
men  of  ftrong  rtfolution,  that  is,  of  ftrength  of  volition, 
a6fualiy  poflefs  a  power  of  diminifbing  their  own  fenfations. 
The  Judian  at  the  flake,  when  he  fummons  up  all  his  firmntfs, 
and  calls  on  the  ghofts  cf  his  fathers  to  witnefs  his  fortitude, 
does  not  merely  fuftain,  he  leflens  his  fufferings.  Other  confe- 
quences  of  great  importance  may  be  drawn  from  the  oppofition 
between  fenfation  and  volition ;  for  whether  we  admit  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  phenomenon  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
when  wc  exert  our  volition  ftrongly  we  do  not  attend  to  ple«- 
fare  or  pain :  and  converfely,  when  we  are  ftrongly  affeifted  with 
the  fenfation  of  pleafure  or  pain,  we  ufe  no  volition,  Volun¬ 
tary  a£ls,  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  are  always  employed  about  the 
means  of  acquiring  pleafure,  or  of  avoiding  pain ;  while  acts  of 
fenfation  are  alw'ays  employed  on  pleafures  or  pains  already 
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prefent.  Hence,  he  obferves,  the  great  diftin^ion  between  men 
and  brutes.  The  ideas  of  brutes  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are 
altogether  fenfitive  j  that  is,  they  arc  employed  on  prefent  pains 
or  prefent  pleafures;  they  do  not  combine  the  paft,  prefent,  and 
future,  or  diredt  their  aaions  by  what  Dr.  Reid  c^ls  a  conjider^ ' 
ation  ^  thtir  good  on  the  whole.  Shakfpeare  was  aware  of  the 
charadleriftic  of  human  nature  when  he  defined  man  a  being  that 
looks  before  and  offer. 

It  will'  be  eanly  conceived  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  little 
fufceptible  of  abridgment.  Dr.  D^^rwin  ufes  no  amplifications 
of  exprelfion,  no  fuperfluous  words.  His  pages  are  crowded 
with  thoughts  that  can  feldom  be  exprelTed  in  fewer  words  than 
he  himfelf  has  employed  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  a  very  ^int  no* 
tion,  indeed,  of  ^is  original  and  mafterly  work  that  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  give}  but  we  will  purfue  our  undertaking  in 
pur  next  number. 

f  V  *  . 

[  To  he  continued.  ^ 


Art.  IV.  The  Natural  Nijlory  of  Aleppo  j  containing  a  Deferip^ 
tion  of  the  City^  and  the  principal  Natural  Produiiions  in  its 
Neighbourhood.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Climatej  In- 
.  ,  habitants^  and  pifeNes  i  particularly  rf  the  Plague,  By  Alex-, 
ander  RuJ/ely  M.  D.  The  Second  Edition^  revifed,  enlarged^ 
and  illujirated  with  NoteSy  by  Patrick  Ruffely  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S, 

•  JUuJirated  by  Twenty-two  Engravings  on  a  large  Scale.  4to, 
%  vols.  pp.  95O1.  3I.  19s,  boards.  Robinfons.  London, 

1794- 

r  Concluded from  our  laji  Number.  ] 

EXTRACTS. 

'  \ 

^  HE  Harem,  or  quarter  allottc4  to  the  woir^en,  confifts  of  a  large' 
’  court,  communicating  with  others  much  fmaller,  in  which  axe 
the  bath,  the  private  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other  offices.  Part  of 
^  the  principal  court  is  planted  with  trees  and  flowering  fhrubs;  the 
reft  is  paved.  At  the  fouth  end  is  a  fquare  bafon  of  water  with  jet 
(Ftauf^  and  clofe  to  it,  upon  a  ftone  muftaby,  or  platform,  is  built  a 
fmall  pavilion ;  or  the  muftaby  being  only  railed  in,  an  open  divan 
is'occafionally  formed  on  it.  This  oeing  fomc  fteos  higher  than  the 
bafon,  a  fmall  fountain  is  ufually  placed  in  the  miadle  of  the  divan, 
|he  mbfaic  pavement  round  which  being  conftantly  wetted  by  the  jet 
4*taus,  difplays  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours,  and  the  water,  as  it 
runs  to  the  bafon,  through  marble  channels  which  are  rough  at  bot¬ 
tom,  produces  a  pleafing  murmur..  Where  the  fiae  of  the  court  ad- 
rails  of  a  larger  Ihiubbery,  temporary  divans  arc  placed  in  the  grove, 

or 
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or  ai hours  arc  formed  of  flight  latticed  frames,  covered  by  the  vine, 
the  rofe,  or  the  jeiTaraine ;  the  rofe  (hooting  to  a  mod  luxuriant 
height  when  in  full  Hower,  is  elegantly  pi^urefque.  Facing  the  ba- 
fon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  court,  is  a  wide,,  lofty  arched  alcove, 
about  eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  pavement,  and  entirely  open 
to  the  court.  It  is  painted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  apartments ; 
but  the  roof  is  finifhed  in  plain  or  gilt  ilucco,  and  the  floor  round  a 
fmall  fountain  is  paved  with  marble  of  fundry  colours,  with  a  jet  d\au 
in  the  middle.  A  large  divao*  is  here  prepared;  but,  being  intended 
for  the  fummer,  chintz  and  Cairo  mats  are  employed,  inftead  of  both 
velvet  and  carpets. 

*  It  is  called,  by  way  of  diftin6lion,  the  divan,  and  by  its  north 
ifpcft,  and  a  (loping  painted  (bed  projeding  over  the  arch,  being 
proteded  from  the  fun,  it  offers  a  delicious  lituation  in  the  hot 
months.  The  found,  not  lefs  than  the  fight,  of  the  jet  Aeaus,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  refreihing  ;  and  if  there  be  a  breath  of  air  (lirring,  it  arrives 
feented  by  the  Arabian  jafirrihc,  the’heiina,  and  other  fragrant  plants 
growing  in  the  (hrubbery,  or  ranged  in  pots  round  the  bafon.  There 
is  ufually,  on  each  fide  of  the  alcove,  a  fmall  room  or  cabinet,  neatly 
fitted  up,  and  ferving  for  retirement.  Thefe  rooms  are  called  kubbe, 
vtfhence- probably  tl^  Spaniards  derived  tlie  word  rendered  by  fosic 
other  nations  in. Europe  alcove, 

•  Table  of  a  Turhjh  Grandee* 

•  The  Turks  go  to  dinner  about  eleven  o’clock  in  winter,  but 
in  fummer  fomewhat  earlier.  The  table  is  prepared  in  the-followlng 
manner;  In  the  middle  of  the  divan  a  round  cloth  is  fpread  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  capet,  and  upon  that  is  placed  either  a  folding- 
fiand,  ora  fmall  ftool  about  fifteen  inches  high,  which  ferves  to  fup- 
port  a  large  round  plate,  or  table,  fotnecimes  of  filvcr,  but  commonly 
of  copper  tinned.  Upon  this  a  few  faucers  are  fym metrically  dif- 
pofed,  containing  picklcs/fallad,  leban  {a  preparation  of  four  milk), 
and  fait,  and  all  around,  nearer  the  edge,  are  laid  thin  narrow  cakes 


•  The  divan  is  formed  in  the  following  manner:  Acrofs  the  upper 
end,  and  along  the  fides  of  the  room,  is  fixed  a  wooden  platform, 
four  feet  broad,  and  fix  inches  high.  Upon  this  are  Liid  cotton  mat- 
trelTes,  cici&ly  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  over  ihel'e  a  cover  of  broad 
cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  fringes,  hanging  over  to  the 
ground.  ,A  number  of  large  oblong  cuihions,  fluffed  hard  with  cot¬ 
ton,  and  faced  with  flowered  velvet,  are  then  arranged  on  the  plat¬ 
form  clofe  to  the  wall.  The  two  upper  corners  of  the  divan  are  fur- 
liiflicd  aifo  with  foifter  cufhions,  half  the  fize  of  the  others,  which  arc 
laid  upon  a  fquare  fine  matt  refs,  fpread  over  thofe  of  cloih  ;  both  be¬ 
ing  faced  with  brocade.  The  corners,  in  this  manner  diltingui/hed, 
arc  held  to  be  the  places  of  honour,  and  a  great  m^n  never  offers 
to  refign  them  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank.  The  terraced  floor  in 
the  middle,  being  firfi  matted#  covered  with  the  fincil  carpets  of 
Pcifia  or  Turkey. 
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pf  very  white  bread,  and  wooden  or  tor toife- (hell  fpoons.  They  do 
not  ufc  table  knives  and  forks,  their  fingers  fcrving  infiead  of  them  ; 
and  the  roall  meat  is  ufually  fo  much  done,  that  it  can  ealily  be  tora 
afunder,  or  is  carved  by  one  of  the  attendants  with  his  knife  hanjer. 
Each  gucft  then  Helps  hin)felf,  and  \f  iKe  morfcl  happens  to  be  too 
large,  the  cakes  of  bread  iupply  the  place  of  plates.  A  filk  and 
cotton  towel,  long  enough  to-  furround  the  table,  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  which  the  guells,  when  feated,  take  up  over  their  knees* 
>\ftcr  the  table  is  thus  prepared,  a  filver  ewer  and  bafon,  for  waffl¬ 
ing  the  hands,  is  brought  round  to  the  gueffs,  who  laying  afide  their 
outer  garments  in  the  fiimmer,  or  the  large  fur  in  the  winter,  take 
their  riaces,  and  fit  all  the  while  on  their  hams  and  heels ;  a  poffure 
infuffcrably  irkfome  to  thofe  who  have  not  been  early  accuftomed  to 
it;  and  to  many  elderly  men  fo  uneafy,  that  they  either  fit  on  the 
edge  of  the  mattrefs,  or  are  indulged  with  a  cuffiion  reyerfed.  It  is 
xullomary  for  each  perfon  to  fay  a  (horl  grace  for  himfelf  in  a  low 
voice.  The  dilhes  are  brought  up  covered,  and  fet  down  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  table,  one  at  a  time  in  fucceilion,  the  whole  amounting  to 
twenty  or  thirty;  and  the  fame  fervice  is  repeated,  with  little  va- 
mtion,  every  day.  . . 

*  The  firll  dilh  is  almoft  conSantly  foup,  and  the  laff  a  plain  pilau. 
The  intermediate  courfe  confiffs  of  a  variety  of  diffies.  A  lift  of 
Turkifti  dilhes  which  I  brought  from  Aleppo,  makes  the  number 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty  oi\^,  exclufive  of  khuffiafs,  creams, 
and  confections.  'Mutton  in  fmall  bits,  roalled  on  iron  Ikewers,  with 
dices  of  either  apples  or  artichoke  bottoms,  and  onions  between  each 
piece,  or  mutton  minced  fmall,  and  beat  up  with  fpiceries  into  balls/ 
and  roalled  alfo  on  ficevvers  ;  both  which  are  called  .kubab.  Mutton 
or  lamb  Hewed  with  gourds,  roots,  herbs,  and  chiches,  fovyls,  pi¬ 
geons,  and  fometimes  quails,  or  other  fmall  birds,  boiled  or  roaffed, 
but  more  frequently  made  into  ragouts,  force-meat,  which  is  called 
mah-lhec,  compofed  of  mutton,  rice,  plftachios,  currants,  pine-nuts, 
'almonds,  fuet,  fpice,  and  garlic,  is  ferved  up  in  a  variety  of  fliapes, 
and  takes  an  additional  name  f»om  the  refpeCtive  fruit  which  is  forced 
or  fluffed,  it  is  alfo  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  vine,  endive,  beet, 
or  borage,  and  is  then  called  y  aprak.  A  lamb  thus  forced,  and 
roalled  entire,  is  a  difh  not  uncommon  at  feails.  Befides  all  this, 
they  have  feveral  forts  of  pies,  minced  meat  with  pomegranate  grainy 
fpread  upon  tnin  cakes,  and  baked  on  an  iron  plate;  laufages  made 
Without  blood;  and  a  great  variety  of  fweec  diihes  and  paltry;  the 
former  made  with  Honey  or  dibs,  and  rattier  lufeious ;  the  latter  is 
very  well  made,  but  retains  the  flrong  talle  of  the  Ardb  butter.  The 
Turks  feldom  eat  fi(h ;  and  fea  fifh  is  rarely  brought  to  tewn,  except 
for  the  Europeans.  Neither  are  they  Ibnd  of  grefe  or  ducks;  and 
wild  fowl,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  game,  tnough  very  plentiful,  are 
feldom  feen  at  tiieir  tables.  A  few  plates  of  Tweet  flummery  are 
ferved  by  way  of  defert,  for  they  Tcldcm  ferve  fruit  at  that  time. 
And,  lafl  of  all,  appears  a  large  khulhaf,  which  is  a  decuClion  of 
dried  figs,  currants,  apricots,  cherries,  apples,  or  other  fruit,  made 
iQto  a  thin  fyrup,  with  piflaebio  nuts,  almonds,  or  fame  fiices  of  the 

fruit 
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Ifoit  left  rivimming  in  the  liqaor. '  This  ii  ferved  cold,  fometimet 
iced,  and  with  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  it  the  repafi  conclades. 

*  They  drink  nothing  but  water  at  meals,  and  very  often  do  not 
drink  till  an  hour  after  dinner.  They  do  not  drink  healths,  bat  wiih 
health  to  the  perfon  after  he  has  drank,  whether  water  or  flterbet; 
and  the  compliment  is  returned  by  fligbtly  touching  the  right  temple 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  extended,  and  wiihing  the  conti* 
nuance  of  health  and  long  life.  They  fit  only  a  (hort  while  at  table; 
and  when  a  perfon  does  not  choofe  either  to  eat  more  or  to  wait  the 
khulhaf,  he  may  rife  without  breach  of  good  manners.  But  the  holl 
often  invites  to  tafte  of  particular  diOies,  and  the  removes  are  at  any 
rate  ib  quick,  that  the  guef^s,  by  neceflity,  as  well  as  from  com- 
plaifance,  arc  induced  to  eat  of  a  greater  variety  than  they  poflibly 
would  do  from  choice. 

‘  After  getting  up  from  table  every  one  refumes  his  place  on  the 
divan,  and  waits  till  water  and.foap  be  brought  for  wafhing  tl\e 
mputh  and  hands :  after  which  pipes  and  coffee  are  ferved  round. 

*  J^JucatioH  tf  Turkifi  Ladies^ 

^  TheTurki(h  girls  of  condition  are  carefully  educated ;  and  thofe 
of  every  denomination  are  taught  filence,  and  a  modeft  referved  de¬ 
meanor,  in  the  prefence  of  the  men.  From  infancy  they  are  feldom 
carried  abroad  without  a  gauze  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  from  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  they  wear  the  veil, 

‘  When  about  feven  years  old  they  are  fent  to  fchool,  to  learn  to 
ibw  and  embroider:  but  their  work  in  embroidery  is  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  ConRantinople  ladies.  The  handkerchiefs  of  the  men 
are  embroidered  with  filk  of  various  colours,  as  well  as  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  are  common  prefents  made  by  the  women,  in  the 
fanie  manner  as  worked  watch  cafes,  pur(es;and  tobacco  bags.  Some 
of  the  girls,  as  remarked  before,  are  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
Arabic;  but  all  are  infirufled  in  their  prayers,  their  duty  to  their 
parents,  and  the  exterior  forms  of  behaviour.  Perfons  of  condition 
feldom  fend  their  children  to  the  public  fchool  after  the  ninth  year, 
cither  engaging  profeffed  teachers  to  come  into  the  Harem,  or,  mak¬ 
ing  an  interchange,  become  tutoreffes  to  each  others  children.  By 
this  lad  mode,  the  petulance,  fo  often  the  confequence  of  indul¬ 
gence  at  home,  is  in  fome  meafure  correded ;  for  the  voluntary  tu- 
torefs  maintains  ftrid  authority,  keeps  the  young  pupil  under  her 
fye,  makes  her  fit  in  the  apartment  where  ihe  herfelf  and  her  flaves 
are  at  work,  and  when  (he  goes  from  home  (he  leaves  the  girl  under 
the  care  pf  fome  one,  who  is  to  make  a  report  of  her  condud.  A 
laudable  diferetion  in  converfation  is  pre(erved  in  the  prefence  of 
thefe  girls,  and  an  indired  Itflfon  is  occafionally  given,  by  repri¬ 
manding  the  (laves  in  their  hearing.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  their  edu¬ 
cation  appears  not  to  con  fid  fo  much  in  a  formal  courfe  of  precepts, 
as  in  artluliy  fupplying  the  pupil  with  examples  in  domedic  life, 
from  which  (be  may  draw  rules  for  her  own  condud ;  and  which, 
being  as  it  were  the  refult  jof  her  own  refledion,  acquire  perhaps 
•  more  lading  influeocc*  The  eatly  feparation  of  the  boys  and 
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(Ibr  tliey  are  feat  to  different  reading  fohools)  Toon  leads  each  fex  to 
the  purfuit  of  its  peculiar  amufements^  preparing  them  gradually  for 
the  disjoined  (late  of  their  future  lives.  The  boys  grow  impatient  ot 
confinement  in  the  Harem,  and  love  to  pafs  their  time  away  among 
the  pages  and  horfes :  they  aflume  a  grave,  fedate  air,  and  imitate 
the  manners  of  thofe  whom  they  obferve  to  be  refpedlcd  among  the 
men.  The  girl  forms  different  ideas  of  her  own  dignity,  grows  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  punAillos  of  her  fex,  is  proudly  fond  of  her  veil,  and 
flrives  to  imitate  the  gait,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  peculiar 
phrafes  of  thofe  ladies  whom  (he  has  heard  chiefly  commended. 

*  Funeral  CeremonUs  of  tie  T urh^ 

*  It  is  ufual,  when  a  perfon  is  dangeroufly  ill,  to  have  one  or  two 
Sheiks  *,  to  read  portions  of  the  Koran,  and  to  pray  by  the  bedfide. 
Ac  the  approach  of  death,  the  attendants  turn  the  face  of  the  fick 
^rfon,  who  lies  extended  on  his  back,  cowards  Mecca.  The  inffanc 
he  expires,  the  women,  who  are  in  the  chamber,  give  the  alarm,  by 
(brieking  as  if  difl'raftea ;  and  are  foon  joined  by  all  the  females  ia 
the  Harem.  This  conclamation  is  termed  the  Wulwaly.  It  is  (b 

'  Ihrill  as  to  be  heard,  efpecially  in  the  night,  at  a  prodigious  diftance; 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  is  dreadfully  alarming  to  the  fick  as 
wHl  as'  to  thofe  in  health,  whom  it  roufes  from  fleep.  Some  of  the 
near  female  relations,  when  apprifed  of  what  has  happened,  repair 
m  thehbufe,  and  the  Wulwaly,  which  had.paufed  for  fome  time^ 
is  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  each  vifitanc  into  the  Harem. 

*  The  corpfe  is  kept  no  longer  than  is  neceflary  to  complete  the 
peparaiions  for  its  interment,  which  feldom  require  more  than  a  few 
TOurs;  The  acquaintance  as  well. as  kindred  of  the  deceafed  attend 
the  funeral- proceflion,  which  proceeds  in  the  following  order:  A 
number  of  old  Shieks,  with  tattered  banners,  and  repeating  in* 
ceflantly,  Ullah,  ullah,  in  a  humming  tone,  walk  firft.  Next  comes 
the  bier,  furrounded  by  other  Shi^s,  fome  of  whom,  in  a  loud 
voice,  chaant  certain  verfes  of  the  Koran.  The  bier  is  carried  by 
po»ters  employed  on  purpofe,  who  arc  occafionally  relieved  by  fuch 

Eerfons  who  think  it  meritorious  to  lend  their  affiftance.  Immediately 
ehind  the  bier  the  male  relations  and  acquaintances  walk  iu  ranks, » 
and  after  them  the  women  and  female  (laves,  led  by  the  chief 
mwirner,  who  is  by  far  the  moft  interefting  figure.  She  advances, 
fopported  by  two  attendants,  her  hair  diihevqlled,  and  her  veil  ^flying 
looiely.  She  is  bathed  in  tears,  and  by  flarts  fends  forth  the"  moft 
difmal  (hrieks,  or  in  an  agony  of  unutterable  grief  fobs  bitterly* 
Then,  as  if  frantic,  (he  tears  her  hair,  and  beats  her  naked  bofom  a 
or,  with  arms  llretched  to  their  full  length,  clafping  her  hands  toge¬ 
ther,  and  raifing  them  aloft,  (he  feems  (ilently  to  tax  Heaven  with 
unkindnefs.  Thefe  afls  of  extravagancy  are  fometiines,  but  not 
always,  feigned*  The  tranfports  of  a  mother,  following  her  only 


*  Schooloaafters,  copyiAs  or  feribes,  and  others  attached  to  the 
&nrtce  of  the  mofques. 
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child  to  the  grave,  or  of  the  widowed  matron  of  a  young  fatnilyj 
carry  cxprcifion  that  plainly  (hews  them  to  be  not  merely  the  (eeniw 
Ings  of  Ibrrow.  Some  of  the  other,  near  relations,  like  the  profefled 
mourners  hired  to  increafe  the  pomp,  think  it  decent  to  exhibit  lo- 
^kens  of  exceflive  grief ;  but  the  reft  of  the  women  walk  calmly 
along,  only  joining  at  intervals  in  a  general  Wulwaly.  In  this  or¬ 
der  the  proceffion  advances  in  a  quick  pace  to  the  court- yard  of  fome 
neighbouring  mofque,  where,  the  bier  being  fet  down,  a  funeral 
fervicc  is  performed  by  the  Imam :  after  which,  it  proceeds  in  the 
fame  order  as  before  to  the' burial  ground. 

•  The  near  relations  (the  men  firft,  and  afterwards  the  women) 
vific  the  fcpulchre'  Oa  the  third,'  the  fevehth,  and* the  fortieth  day 
after  the  interment.  They  celebrate  alfo  the  anniverfary.  Solemn 
pra  yers  are  offered  up  at  the  tomb  for  the  repofe  6f  the  dcceafrd, 
and  viduals  and  'money  are  diftributed  to  the  poor:  but  the  women 
Vifit  the  graves  on  their  ordinary  garden  days.  They  fet  out,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  fmali  train  of.  females,  early  in  the  morning,  carrying 
flowers  and  aromatic  herbs  tc  bellrew  the  tomb.  The  motileni  they 
arrive  at  the  place  they  give  loofc'  afre(h  to  their  fortow,  in  loud 
fereams,  inteirupted  at  intervals  by  the  chief  mourner,,  who,  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice,  recalls  the  endearing  circiimfl'ances  cf  pall  times/ 
or,  in  a  tender  apofirophe  to  the  dece^fed,  appeals  to  the  pains  (he 
inceflantly  employed  to  render  His.life  liappy.  She  defefibes  the  for¬ 
lorn  condition  of  his  family  now  he  is  gone,  and  mingles  fond  re* 
proach  with  profeffions  of  unalterable  affet^ion.  The  ftlllnefs  of  the 
morning  is  favourable  to  the  Wulwaly:  the  furroundifig  tombs,  the 
attitude  and  a^on  of  the  mourners,  all  conlpire  to  intereft  a  fpedla- 
tor,  who,  at  the  time,  docs  not  coniider  that  the  whole  feene  is  often' 
little  more  than  a  mere  external  (how. 

‘  The  men,  as  already  remarked,^  (Irongly  exprefs  their  difappro- 
bation  of  thefe  wild  demonilratlons  of  forrow,  regarding  them,  it 
fome  degree,  as  impious;  foron  the  death  of  relations,  as  underail 
other  misfortunes,  they  thcmfclves  affume  the  appearance  of  humble 
refignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  I'hey  rarely  vific  the 
tombs  on  extraordinary  days,-  and  then  do  no  more  than  fit  penfively 
iilent,  or  breathe  a  (hort  ejaculation.  Yet  fometlmes,  in  crofling  the 
burial  grounds  about  funfet,  a  difconfolate  father  is  feen  fitting  ioli- 
tarily  by  the  recent  grave  of  an  only  Ton ;  where,  bending  under 
years  and  afflidlion,  his  eyes  raifed  in  filent  adoration,  while  tears 
fall  fail  oii  his  blanched  and  negleCled  beard,  he  gives  way  to  the 
forbidden  emotions  of  grief,  and  fits  an  afFefling  object  to  the  eyes 
of  fympathy.* 

*  CharaQer  and  Manmn  of  the  ^urks. 

•  The  COMMON  PEOPLE,  when  unawed  by  the  prefence  of  fu- 
periors,  arc  apt,  on  the  flighteft  occafion,  to  grow  obllrcpcrous  and 
abofive,  fo  that  one  can  hardly' walk  the  flreet  without  feeing  fome 
noify  broil.  I'hc  contending  parties  approach  each  other;  they  ap¬ 
pear  every  moment  ready  to  come  to  blows  ;  terms  of  biller  reproach 
and  execration-are  reciprocally  laviihed,  accompanied  wiih  the 
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Utmoft  vehemence  of ,  voice  and  gefturc.  But  the  fray  refts  there : 
they  are  lefs  difpofed  to  fight  than  to  fcold. — Bur,  though  thus  prone 
to  unfecmly  fits  of  rage,  the  common  people  ftill  retain  fome  portion 
of  felf  command,  and,  when  their  intereit  requires  it,  can  afiuma 
the  fcmblance  of  the  moll  perfe£k  refgnation.  Their  ordinary  cha- 
raflcr  is,  an  aftedled  gravity,  with.fome  fliare  of  diffimulation. 

*  The  fiinpler  virtues  are  in  no  climate  reckoned  the  natural  growth 
either  of  great  cities,  or  of  maritime  lowns.  Yet  the  Turks,  who 
are  fcarceiy  known  to  the  Europeans^  in  any  other,  fjtuatlon,  have 
been  branded  with  vices  and  crimes,  as  if  fucii  were  the, genuine 
offspring  of  their  religious  conft:tuiion,  .though,  under  fimiiiir  cir- 
cumllances,  thofe  are  uniformly  found  in  every  part  cf  the  globe. 
Whether  political  charadler  differ. effeniially  in  different  coantries,  is 
beft  known  to  thbfe  who  have  been  -pradlifed  in  courts,- and  ,are 
Verfed  in  negociations ;  but  the  commercial  charafter  of  different  na¬ 
tions  probably  admits  of/  lefs  variety.  W  herever  the  principal  pur- 
fait  of  life  is  that  of  gain,  under  ’the  mere  reftraint  bf  prudential  ho-^ 
nelly,  the  human  mind  is  apt  to •  acquire  narrow^/ habits,  and,*  in  a 
perpetual  attention .  to  proBt  and.lofs,  can  feldom  find  kifure  for  the 
cultivation  of  its  more  liberal  and  exalted  faculties. 

*  The  Turks  in  their  commercial  dealings  are  feldom  changed  with 
^(honeily;  but  are  often  taxed,  by  the  Europeans,  with  conduding 
all  their  tranfadions  on  the  narrower! nciples .of  felf-iuicrell.  In  an 
iatercourfe  merely  commercial,  the  charge  may  poffibly,  to  a  certain 
’  degree,. be  with  yuftice  applicable  to  each  party.  Did  the  eilabliflicd 

cullom  of  the  country  admit  of  .familiar  communication  with  the 
Turks,  it  is  probable  that  both  parties  would  come  in  time  to  think 
of  one  anotlier  in  a  more  liberal  manner.  Dlllruil  would  infenfibly 
be  banifhed,  and  the  Turks  would,  in  convivial  hours,  lay  afide  that 
air  of  formality 'and  referve  .which  they- commonly  affume  when  in 
company  with  the  Franks.  But  the  mutual  dillance,  unfociably  main¬ 
tained  by  both,  has  hitherto  prevented  this ;  nor  is  it  ever  likeiy  to 
be  otherwife. 

Peculiar  circumffances  in 

THE  POLITICAL  STATE 

of  Turkey  maybe  produced  by  way  of  explanation,  if  not  apology, 
of  the  ccnfuralile  parts  of  the  Turkilh  charader.  The  eredion  of  fo 
great  a  number  of  petty .  tyrannies  in  the  kingdom  (for  fuch  the 
BaOiawUks  may  be  deemed),  and  the  frequent  change  of  governors, 
not  only  expofe  the  provinces  to  vexatious  opprellion,  but  fpread 
widely  a  fpirit  of  intrigue;  together  with  the  whole  train  of  thofe 
courtly  vices,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  more  confined  to  the 
capital.  The  fervile  fubmiffion  exaded  by  fuperiors,  and  which  dc- 
fcends  in  a  feries  from  the  monarch  to  the  meanell  officer  of  the  fc- 
raglio,  propagates  diffimulation,  and  infplres  even  the  cringing  Have 
with  pride.  The  page,  who,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  re¬ 
ceives  the  commands  of  his  mafier  in  the  moft  fubmiffive  iilence,  the 
moment  he  retires  to  his  own  chamber,,  fquati  down  in  flatc,  and  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  A ga,  by  fome  pitiful  wretch  who  fervev 
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him,  and  who  is  daily  expofed  to  ufage  more  infolently  linpendnl 
than  what  this  contemptible  Aga  meets  with  himfelf.  The  corrupt 
adminiilration  of  jaftice»  too>  often  enables  the  rich  to  evade  the  laws^ 
or  to  injure  innocence,  under  the  fanfUon  of  legal  forms.  The  in* 
creafe  of  luxury^  which  (if  their  own  account  may  be  trufted)  has 
been  very  rapid  in  the  prefent  century,  neceflarily  renders  them  more 
covetoufly  rapacious.  Money  not  only  being  indifpenfably  necefTarv 
for  the  fupport  of  expenfive  {deafures,  but  alfo  for  the  purchafe  of 
proteflioD  and  quiets  when  in  poflbffion  of  wealth.  For,  among  the 
Ofmanli,  thofe  who  are  Aifpeded  of  being  rich,  fooner  or  later  ai- 
tradt  the  attention  of  the  Porte,  and  then  have  no  other  means  left 
than  to  (hare  their  fpoil  with  the  favourite  minifters,  in  order  to  pre^ 
ferve  the  remnant  of  their  fortunes  for  a  few  years  longer,*^The 
Turks  are  certainly 

A  DOMESTIC  people; 

Thdr  chief  pleafurcs  are  found  within  the  precinfts  of  their  own  fa* 
snily ;  and  there  are  few  temptations  in  the  way  of  public  diverfions 
ordiffipation,  to  draw  them  from  home»  The  parental  and  filial  du* 
ties  are  highly  revered.  Kindnefs  towards  kindred  is  manifefted  b/ 
an  attention  to  them  when  tick,  or  in  adverfity,  and  is  extended  to 
their  widows  and  orphans.  Contefts  refpedling  property  are  very 
often  terminated  by  arbitration ;  other  differences  are  accommodated 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  it  is  feldom  difficult  to  procure  pcrfons 
willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  arbiter.  Gaming  is  abfolutely  un¬ 
known  ;  drunkennefs  is  a  rare  vice ;  and  inftances  of  infidelity  to  t\it 
marriage.bed  are  feldom  heard  of.  Upon  the  whole,  whether  it  be 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  their  political  conftitution,  or  to  the  ab* 
fence  of  various  temptations  which  in  Europe  often  lead  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  better  laws;  there  are  perhaps  few  great  cities  where  many 
of  the  private  and  domeilic  virtues  are^  in  general^  more  prevalent 
^han  at  Aleppo* 

*  Hor/eu 

*  Aleppo,  in  former  times,  was  more  famous  for  horfes  than  it  is 
at  prefent;  the  breed,  as  it  is  faid,  having  degenerated  through 
negledl.'  There  are  ftill,  however,  fome  fine  horfes  to  be  found  ia 
the  pofleflion  of  Bafliaws  and  other  grandees;  and  indeed  a  confider« 
able  part  of  the  annual  expenccs  of  people  of  condition  is  appn> 
priated  to  their  ftable.  The  Turkman  horfes  being  of  a  larger  fize> 
a  flronger  make,  a  more  martial  appearance,  and,  when  drelfed,  dif- 
playing  the  Turk! Ih  trappings  to  more  advantage,  are  preferred  by 
the  Ofmanal  to  the  Arab  horfes.  They  are  taught  to  walk  gracefully 
in  a  crowd  ;  to  fet  oiF  at  once  full  fpeed ;  to  turn  tO  either  hand  on 
the  geotleft  touch  from  the  rider;  and  to  flop  (hort  infladtly,  when 
he  pleafes.  But  the  horfes  in  Syria  are  not,  in  general,  nearly  fo 
well  broke  in  the  manage  as  thofe  bred  at  Grand  Cairo. 

.  *  The  Arab  horfes  are  of  a  more  (lender  make,  and  in  appearance 
lefs  (howy ;  but  they  are  beautifully  limbed,  more  hardy,  and  are 
reckoned  much  fleeter.  The  clleem  they  are  held  in  by  the  Arabs 
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thcmfelvej,  the  fcrupulous  care  tahen  to  preferve  the  purity  cf  the 
breed;  and  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Arabs  confent  to  part  with 
their  mares,  are  circunilianccs  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  This 
lingular  attention  to  the  bieed  of  their  horfes  llill  fubfilh  in  fome 
parts  of  Arabia ;  but  on  the  confines  of  the  defert,  where  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  fettled,  the  fplrit  of  avarice  predominates ;  and  tlie  na¬ 
tive  integrity  cf  the  Arab,  unable  to  rcfiit  temptation,  is  transformed 
into  the  low  cunning  of  a  jockey.*  '1  hey  not  only  forget  the  fair 
fame  of  their  ancedors,  their  own  honour,  but  even  the  honour  cf 
their  horfes;  and  impofihg  upon  thofc  employed  by  the  Franks  to 
make  purcheifes,  they  often  put  ofi  a  bafe  baftard,  under  the  moll 
folemn  affurances  of  its  being  the*immaculate  offspring  of  . fome  rc- 
fpeflable  family  of  the  Kochlani  race. 

‘  The  Turks,  in  general,  ride  (lone  horfes  ;  but  perfons  advanced  in 
years,  efpecially  among  the  Effendees,  give  the  preference  to  geld¬ 
ings,  which  are -not  uncommon  at  Aleppo.  The  Syrian  horfes,  in 
common  with  the  other  domellic  animals  of  that  climate,  partake  of 
a  certain  gentlenefs  of  temper,  and  a  difpofition  to  become  dcc;le  and 
familiar;  it  is  rare  to  find  one  completely  vicious.  The  true  Arabs 
arc  remarkably  diftir.guifhed  ‘by  this  quality,  owing,  no  doubt,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  the  kind  and  humane  manner  in  which  they  are 
reared,  and  for  ever  afterwards  treated  by  their 
‘  The  horfes  univerfally  live  on^ barley  mixed  with  chopped  llraw. 
They  are  regularly  fed  morning  and  evening,  and  for  the  moR  part 
cat  nothing  in  the  interval.  In  the  (lable  the  provender  is  laid  before 
them  in  troughs ;  in  the  field  it  is  put  into  hair  bags,  which  ^re 
faftened  in  fuch  a  manner  on  the  horfe’s  head,  that  he  can  feed  as  he 
ftand?.  In  the  fpring  feafon  they  arc  fed  for  forty  or  fifty  days  with 
green  barley,  cut  as  foon  as  the  corn  begins  to  ear.  This  is  termed 
tying ‘dow  n  to  grafs ;  during  which  time  they  remain  conflantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the.  open  air,'  and;  for  the  fifft "eight  or  ten  days,  are  neither 
curried,  mounted,  nor. even  led  about,  After  th^s,  they  are  drefled 
as  ufual,  and  rode  out  gently,  but  are  never  much  worked  in  Ihe 
pafs  feafon.  The  Franks  have  their  horfes  tied  down  in  their  fiablc 
yard,  or  at  the  gardens ;  and  it  is  their  amufement  to  fit  befide  their 
favourites,  and  fee  them  feed :  but  the  horfes  of  the  grandees  are 
frequently  tied  down  in  the  barley  field,  being  confined  to  a  certain 
circuit  by  a  long  tedder.  Grazing  is  reckoned  of  great  fervice  to  the 
j  health  of  the  Hoifes,  and  produces  a  beautiful  glofs  on  the  /kin.  They 
tre  at  all  times  littered  with  the  refufe'of  their  ^provender,  mixed 
with  their  own  dung  dried  in  the  fun  ;  and  being  clothed  in  the  night 
with  a  veil  of  labelt,  are  drefled  with  great  care  in  the  morning. 

*  The  Sunk  Village, 

•  To  the  weftward  of^Aleppo,  at  the  di/lance  of  about  eleven 
®dcs,  and  three  or  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  village  of  Hanjar, 
there  is  a  remarkable  cavity  in  the  earth,  known  to  the  inhabitants 
hy  the  name  cf  the  Sunk  Village.  It  is  fuuatcd  in  a  little  plain, 
Icfs  flony,  and  better  cultivated  than  the  country  around,  which  is 
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remarkably  rocky  and  uneven  •,  though  no  very  high  hill  is  in  view 
ticarer  than  Shcih  Barakat  to  the  north -weft.  This  vaft  cavity  is 
nearly  circular,  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  a  punch-bowl,  being  nar-  s 

tower  towards  the  bottom  than  at  the  brim,  which  is  one  thoufand  | 

fevc  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  fides,  all  I 
round,  confift  of  rock  alnioft  perpendicular,  to  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  fcventy  feet ;  after  which,  the  cavity  contrafting,  the 
rock  is  no  longer  vifible,  on  account  of,  the  earth  and  fmall  locfc 
ftones  which  (ecm  to  have  fallen  from  ?<bove.  The  dekent  is  con-  | 
tinned  a  confiderable  way  over  the  rubbilh  to  the  bottom.  The  rcclc 
lining  this  ftupendous  cavity  is  compokd  of  fcveral  horizontal  ftrata, 
each  about  fourteen  feet  thick,  in  the  interftices  of  which  arc  many 
holes,  or  fiffure's,  that  afford  (helter  to  birds,  bats,  and  winged  in- 
feds.  The  fubftance  of  the  rock  itfelf  is  cempofed  of  coral,  and  va¬ 
rious  fea-fliells,  incrufted  and  confolidated  by  means  of  a  calcareous 
matter,  almoft  as  white  asfnow,  unlcfs  where  it  has  been  dilcoloured 
by  the  foil  waftied  down  by  the  rain.  It  is  rather  an  arduous  enter- 
pp'fe  to  get  fafe  to  the  bottom,  and  fcarcely  to  be  attempted  but  on  ! 
the  eallern  fide,  wliere  the  defeent  is  fomeiimes  by  winding  foot¬ 
paths,  and  irregular  footfteps  in  the  fide,  at  other  times  through  holes 
or  arches  in  the  folid  rock.  Hiili’way  down,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  entrance  into  a  low-roofed  grotto,  at  the  .  farther  end  of  which 
are  two  apertures  like  windows,  from  whence  the  profped  of  the  whole 
is  ftriking  and  romantic;  a  variety  of  trees,  (hrubs,  and  plants  flioct- 
ing  out  from  the  Tides  of  the  precipice  or  growing  luxuriantly  at  the 
bottom.  ,  *'  * 

•  There  are  no  fprings  to  be  feen,  nor  any  ftagnant  water;  but, 
befides  many  large  pieces  of  rock  that  have  tumbled  down  from  the 
fides,  there  are  at  the  bottom  feveral  oblong-fquare  hewn  ftones,  ex- 
aftly  like  the  ftones  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  deferted  village, 
vvhich  ftands  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  brink'  of  the  cavity.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  ruins  and  the  cavity  there  is  a  very  deep  well  or  pit  tor 
corn:  as  likewife  a  grotto  intended  for  (heep  and  cattle. 

*  It  does  not  appear  whence  a  notion  entertained  by  the  Franks 
fhould  havT  arifen,  that  this  chafm  was  produced  by  an  earthquake. 
The  natives  have  no  traditionary  tale  of  fuch  a  kind,  but  regard  it  as 
a  natural  produftion  as  old  as  the  creation.  Its  form  has  fomewhat 
the  form  of  a  crater ;  but  there  are  no  veftiges  of  lava,  nor  other 
appearances  of  a  volcano,  either  near  it,  or  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Some  travellers  have  made  mention  of  a  volcano  about 
nine  hours  diftant  from  Scandcroon.* 


The  firft  edition  of  this  v:;luable  work,  to  which  fo  many 
important  additions  have  now  been  made  in  the  fplendid  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  given  an  analyfis  of  the  defign,  with  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  execution,  has  been  received  with  much  appro- 


♦  Like  a  large  traft  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  deferibed  by 
Captain  Newte  in  his  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland. 
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Ration,  not  only  in  our  illand  anci  the  diftant  dependencies  of 
the  Britifti  empire,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  appears 
from  writers  in  difierent  languages.  I'he  circumftance  of  a 
m:m  of  learning  enjoying  fuch  fingular  opportunities,  from  his 
profcirioil  of  phyfic^'of  becomi.Mg  intimately  acquainted  vVith 
domeftic  life  and  manneis,  as  well  as  many  circumftances  con-; 
neifed  with  their  profeffional  ftudies,  and  general  hiflory  and  ‘ 
knowledge,  iiaturally  excited  a  very  general  attention :  and 
the  public  curiofity,  gratified  in  a  high  degree,  was  farther 
cited  to  learn  more  from  the  fame  quarter.  For  the  gratificai-  ' 
tion  of  this  awakened  curioiky,  this  new  and  enlarged  edition 
is  well  calculated.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  fome  it  may  appear, 
that  Dr.  Patrick  Rufl'el,  the  fecond  brother/  and  contihuator  or 
illuftrator  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  Rufiel,  has  been,  in 
certain  inftanceS,  even  too  minute  in  his^ inquiries.  From 
aSual  obfervation^  and  from  much  reading,  as  Well  aS  v/i/a  voce 
ii^vcrtigatibni  the  two  Rufiels  have  produced  a  publication  that 
gives  us  a  clearer  ihiight  into  the  natural  and  moral  phenomena 
of  Syria  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  v  Many 
ingenious  travellers,  particularly  French  travellers,  have  treated 
a  country  in  which,  from  early^affbciations  of  ideas,  we  are  all 
fo  much  interefted.  But  few^  if  any,  of  thefe  enjoyed  fuch  cfp- 
portunities  as  the  Ruffels' of  learning  the  truth,  for  fo  Iqng  a  fe- 
ries"  of  years:  and  certainly,  in  the  writings  of  Vciney,  and 
other  French  fpeculators  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  adfual  ftate  of 
fafts  is  fometimes  (haded  and  diftorted  by  ideal  theories  and 
abftraiSl  lucubrations.  There  is,  in  the  work  under  review,  ari 
air  of  candour,  a  love  of  truths  a  modefty,  and  gentlerrian-Iik6 
manner,  that  prepoffefles  the  reader  in  favour  of  the  authors;' 
and  he  is  pleafed  to  find  fuch  laudable  and  amfiable  difpofitions  iii 
conjundion  with  great  erudition;  judicious  obfervation,  and 
found  fenfe. 

This  publication  is  fitted  to  afford  inftriiilioii  to  many,  and 
enteftainment  to  all  readers.  Rut  it  has  another  tendency,  and 
that  of  great  moraU  commercial,  and  political  importance.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  wear  away  antipathies;  to  foften  prejudices, 
and  to  unite  nations  in  focial  fvmpathy  and  indulgence.  This, 
indeed,  is  the, great  glory  of  all  literature.  Science  elevates  the  - 
mind  above  paflion  :  the  imitative  arts  infpire  a  degree  of  fympa-. 
fty  with  human  nature  in  all  fituations.— This  work  is  printed 
Ju  a  fair,  large,  but  hot  too  large,  character ;  and  illuftrated  by 
feventcen  elegant  engravings; 


^  European  phyficians,  it  is  well  known,  are  held  in  very  high 
^#uhation  all  over  the  Mahommedan  countries.  . 
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1^6  Tarfons'i  EJfayi  on  Education* 

Art.  V.  Ejfayi  on  Education*^  or^  Principles  of  lnielle£lual 
provementy  conjijlent  with  the  Frome  and  Nature  of  Alan.  Jiy 
John  IVeddel  Parfonsy  A.  pp.  222.  Cadell.  London, 
1794. 

*  '^HE  fuhje^-matter^  of  thcfe  Eflays  appeared  in  two  pub- 

lications  about  three  years  ago.  Prcfs  errors  had  ren- 

*  dered  the  meaning  f  of  feveral  paffages  in  one  of  the  books  un* 

‘  intelligible*  On  account  of  the  writer’s  great  diftance  from 
‘  the  prefs,  a  fecond  corredtion  was  impoflible.  However,  in 

*  this  imperfedf  ftate  the  defign,  in  general,  was  well  received. 

*  I'hc  fubje^l  of  both  books  was  of  one  kind.  The  writer  has 

*  now  incorporated  the  whole,  and,  with  corredlions  and  addi- 
^  tions,  endeavoured  to  make  the  elTays  more  worthy  of  the  at- 

*  tention  which  they  were  at  firft  honoured  withXd 

The  hrft  elTay  contains  Comparative  obfervations  on  govern- 
ment  and  education.  Here  the  author  obferves,  that  ‘  the  pre- 

*  vailing  difpofition  and  manners  of  a  people  have  more  in- 

*  fluence  on  their  political  welfare,  than  any  peculiarity  in  their 

*  form  cf  government’ — ‘  that  a  reformation  of  men  and  not  of 

*  government,  is  the  meafure  moft  wanted  ;  and  that  hence  ap- 

*  pears  the  force  of  education,  which  is  able,  in  fome  degree,  to 

*  render  conformable  the  temper  cf  the  people  to  their  form  of 

*  government 

The  fecond  eflay  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  claffical  edu¬ 
cation — the  defefts  and  faults  of  public  fchools — fuggefts  reme¬ 
dies — prefers  public  fchools  to  any  other  mode  of  education  ||. 

In  the  third  eflay,  bn  the  revolution  in  Englilh  education, 
we  are  informed,  among  other  particulars,  that  ‘  gymnaftic  or 
^  literate  education,  either  feparately,  is  inadequate  and  unfuited 
-  •  to  the  compofite  nature  of  man  ^*.’ 

In  the. fourth  eflay,  on  conftitutional  education,  are  confidered 
— the  fympathetic  union  of  mind  and  body— the  influence  of 

■  I  '  ■  . . . .  I  iib  — > 

*  We  have  no  great  cbje£tion  to  this  compound— but  we  avoid  it, 
when  we  can. 

f  Prefs  errors !  The  author  Ihould  look  to  himfclf. 

J  We  (hould  fay—*  •with  which  they  were  at  firft  honoured.* 

4  In  this  eflay,  *  ihooild  remain  ftahlle* — *  the  adual  cxiftence  of 
— •  dijrcligioned^ — arc  exceptionable:  but  wc  here  meet  with  fome  in¬ 
genious  remarks.  The  Vicar  of  Willington,  however,  is  too  much 
upon  ftilts  to  pleafe  us. 

U  •  Bop  cannot*  with  any  chance  of  efcape,  be  trufted  to  the  op- 

*  portunities  and  excitements  of  a  numerous  and  unguarded  ajfociatm.^ 

This  eflay  is  very  entertaining. 
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*  things  matenate  on  intelleft — fcientifi.c  inftruSion  debilitaN 
<  ing  the  radical  fources  of  intelle6l — the  effects  of  voluntary 
‘  diverfions*/ 

In  the  firth,  the  di{^)roportionate  ftate  of  genius  to  fcience— • 
the  difficulties  which  ingeni^ms  adventurers  have  to  encounter 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fcience — the  confinement  of  arts  and 
letters  to  great  cities  as  contracting  and  r  etarding  the  efforts' of 
genius — the  climate  of  Britain  unfriendly  t>  the  growth  and 
pr^rels  of  genius — are  the  principal  topics  of  difcullion  f. 

The  rixth  wif^y,  on  the  inveftigation  of  genius,  prefents  us 
with  fome  remarks  on  the  propeniities  attached  to  genius— on 
the  praiticability  of  claffiiig  intellectud  as  well  as  material  fub- 
jcils— on  the  influence  of  the  parent’s  health  on  intellect — on 
the  coiifticuci  )nal  and  hereditary  affections — on  the  phyiiognomy 
of  genius  J. 

In  tne  feventh  effay,  on  the  application  of  genius,  we  ar® 
told,  that,  from  the.general  nature  of  genius,  tne  rule  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  is  plain  and  obvious — that,  beiides  fonie  exquifite  per¬ 
fections  in  the  organifation,  two  other  propenfities  mark  the 
■  api)Iic-irion  of  genius  for  the  civil  or  military  functions  in  the 
ftate — and  that  the  great  efFeC\pf  this  principle  may  be  obferved 
in  the  Jefuits  The  application  of  ind  gent  genius  Is  the  laft 
topic  on  wnibh  our  author  infiitsC.  "['hen  comes  the  conclufion 
of  the  work,  which  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers :  *  v 

*  Every  new  remark  on  the  fubjeft  of  education  is  accompanied 
with  fome  apology  for  the  attempt.  It  is  a  nibute  of  refpcdl  due  to 

•  ‘  Could  we  alter  that  unknown,  unleen  principle,  we  fliquld 
^  then  at  leaft  know  what  that  fubttance  was,  tb  which  to  underftand 

I  *  fo  well  how  to  adjoin  congenial  particles. No  diieafes  are  known 
I  *  in  their  origin  or  progrellion  fo  fimply  mental,  in  which  matcriatp 

*  remedies  are  not  fuccefs fully  applied  ^ ‘  A  (heltcred  fedentary 
-  ^  intention  of  ftrength/—— Common  thoughts  affcdtedly  exprefied* 

I  t  *  Man,  in  a  rude  date,  flood  centered  in  the  vatt  globe  of  na- 

*  ture.’ — Unideal  vacancy  with  a  vengeance!!—*  it  is  the  obli* 
j  •  gatory  lot,  or  fuitable  to  the  genius  6f  moft  men,  to  particularife.* 
I  Harfh. — Sound  fenfc  might  have  com  pen  fated  foi  the  want  of  rhythm, 

‘  To  view  ideally  the  face  of  a  country,  not  this  grove,  or  tliat 
‘  mountain,  or  that  vale,  but  only  thofe  portions  are  to  be  kept» 

*  which  in  the  gre^  confpecl  will  .c  me  in  fight  and  compofc  the  vi- 

*  fible  exterior’— what  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  fo  ili  exprefied  ! 

J  Many  pleafing  and  fenfible  remarks 

§  There  is  lefs,  perhaps,  of  x\it  harlotry  of  art  m  this  ©flay  thaa 
;  in  either  of  the  preceding.  But  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  where 
the  author  is  not  overflrained,  he  is  enfeebled.  To  ufc  his  own  words, 

*  the  over-forced  nerves  return  into  the  lax  and  flaccid  ftate.* 
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the  fucccfsfal  effays  of  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  But 
education,  in  all  its  parts,  is  of  ffu:h  yad  extent,  embracing  the 
whole  circle  of  fcience,  that  the  endeavours  of  no  one  man  can 
bring  it  to  the  fummit  of  perfeftlon,  and  to  which  the  combined 
powers  of  many  can  only  hope  to  approximate.  A  compiler  might 
probably  obtain  a  model  nearer  to  the  ilandard  of  perfedion,  by  ga^ 
thering  into  one. point  of  view  the  excellencies,  and  efpecially  the 
agreements^  of  various  writers  on  the  feveral  branches.  After  all,  his 
compofite  drudure  will  dand  in  need  of  frequent  repair  and  addition, 
accommodated  to  the  gradual  changes  in  fociety  and  the  times.  Tbefe 
will  ever  be  refpedable  pleas  for  new  thoughts  upon  this  fubjed ; 
and  even  old  thoughts  repeated  will  not  be  without  defence.  The 
plained  and  mod  obvious  truths  oden  find  their  accefs  to  notice  the 
mod  difficult;  long  after  frequent  infinuation  are  they  fuitcred  to 
gain  admittance;  they  are  near  and  within  reach  ;  and  men,  ambi. 
tiv)us  only  of  grafping'  the  great  and  remote,  overlook  them.  Falfe 
opinions  are  meteors  of  grand  and  lucid  appearance,  that  foon  va- 
nifh,  never  to  return.  True  opinions  revolve.  Not  the  ted  of  cue 
age,  .much  lefs  of  one  life,  determines  the  nature  of  their  exdtence; 
CO  itraded  expe  rience  places  them  beyond  doubt.  When  fucctfiive 
writers  fall  into  the  fame  train  of  refledion,  without  previous  or  col- 
lufive  dehgn,  the  accidental  harmony  is  a  ilrong  prefumptive  proof 
of  right  judgment.  Truth  lies  foinewhere  near,  when  many  iover 
together^  round  the  fame  {6int  of  fearchn 

' »  ! 

Many  are  the  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  fubjeft  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  few,  we  truft,  have  felicitated  ’iliemfelves  on  the 
completion  of  their  labours  after  having  merely  ^  hovered  round 
*  the  point  of  fearch.*  Few  have  acquiefeed  ia  the  paltry  con- 
feioufnefs,  that  they  have  played  round  the  head,  but  never 
reached  the  heart.  Yet  in  this  unhappy  number,  even  candour 
obliges  us  to  include  the  prefent  writer.  Rarely,  very  rarely, 
have  we  perufed  pages  of  fuch  obfeurity  as  are  here  exhibited. 
The  leaft  exceptionable  paflages  in  this  pioduftion  are  marked 
by  afFedlaticm.  There  is  an  unnatural  air  both  in  the  fentiment 
and  the  1‘inguage.  All  is  difcoloured— all  is  diftorted.  Hence 
the  author’s  meaning  is  fometimes  ambiguous— often  darl^:  as 
Erebus. — Mr.  Parfons,  we  underft^nd  by  his  title-page,  is  a 
batchelor  of  arts ;  before  he  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a 
maftcr’s  degree,  we  recommend  it  to  him  to  read  our  belt 
Engllfli  writers  with  critical  attehtion,  and,  above  all,  to  ftudy 
Ac  chaftc  fimplicity  of  Addifon. 
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/rt.  VL  Roman  Portraits  \  a  Poem^  in  Hjroic  Verfe:  with 
Hijiorical  Remarks  and  lilidjirations.  By  Robert  yephfon^  Efq* 
pp,  330,  4to.  Robinlbiis.  London,  1794. 

% 

This  work  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Edmond  Malone, 
BTq.  with  whom,  from  his  fchool-days  to  th^it  hour,  he 
.  had  lived  in  a  Itate  of  uninterrupted  ihiimacy  and  kindnefs. 
Mr.  Jephfon  next  add.elles  his  reader  in  a  preface  of  confider-  « 
able  length;  in  whicii,  ainoiig  other  particulars,  he  mentions 
the  novelty  of  his  defign,  to  which  he  knows  of  nothing  fimilar 
in  our  language,  uulefs  Mr.  Havlcy’s  Htflory  of  Hiftorians  in 
verfe  m  ty  be  conliclered,  in  fome  fort,  as  its  precurfor.  In  fome 
modern  produftions  it  has  been  the  falhion  to  make  new  difeo** 
veries  in  the  ancient  hillorv  of  Rome,  and  to  afli^n  new  mo- 
lives  and  qualiti?^  to  feveral  of  the  principal  agents;  but  the 
prefent  feems,  to  dur  auiho’*,  to  be  too  late  a  period  for  fuch  in- 
Veftigaiions,  which  contribute  lefs,  perhaps,  to  eftabliih  right 
opinions,  than  to  (hake  the  credit  of  all  hiftory,  and  to  leave 
the  mind  fofpended  between  aflent  and  incredulity.'  He  flatters 
himfelf  that  the.  reader  will  not  be  difappointed,  (h.mld  he  not 
find  in  this  book,  what  the  author  never  intended  that  it  (hould 
contain.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  poetry  to 
attempt  deep  political  difquifitions,  or  the  adjuftment  of  points 
which  have  fruttrated  the  conjectures  of  critics,  and  the  per- 
'fevering  refearches  of  antiquarians.  But,  to  underftand  the 
hitlory  of  Rome,  he  obferve«,  it  is  not  enoi>tgh  to  read  her  hif¬ 
torians  ;  we  mutl  alfo  acquaint  ourfelves  with  their  characters^ 
otherwife  we  may  pay  the  fame  deference  to  the  mifreprefenta- 
■  tions  of  Dion,  and  the  prodigies  of  Plutarch,  as  to  the  authen-^ 
ticjty  of  Salluil,  Fully,  and  Tacitus.  He  prefumes  that  it  wull 
not  be  ne’cellkry  to  make  any  apology  for  opinions  ex  prefled  in 
feveral.  notes,  where  modern  politics  and  recent  events  are 
j  .milatfd  with  the  ancient.  A  fuperficial  fim.litude' between  the 
Roman  republic  and  Prance  in  her  revolutionary  diforder,  oci- 
curreJ  fo  frequently,  that,  not  to  perceive  it  would  have  been 
blindnefs,  and  not.  to, have  fomecini.es  expatiated  upon  it, 
pufillanimity.  ^ 

I'here  will  be  found,  he  obferves,  in  this  poem,  a  few 
rhymes  which  modern  cuftom,  more  perhaps  than  reafon,  has 
brought  into  a  f  irt  of  dilufe  :  he  means,  where  the  terminating 
word  of  one  line  in  a  couplet  chirr.c'^  only  with  the  lalt  found  of 
a  polyfyllable  in  the  next;  as  are  and  firnilar^  &c.  *.  But,  he 

^  An  example  occurs  in  the  following  couplet  on  Mark  Antony ; 

•  He  tried  all  vices,  and  furpaf ’d  in  all 
Luxurious,  cruel,  wild,  and  prodigal.’ 
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acquaints  the  critic,  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of  neceflity,  but 
t)f  choice.  We  have  not  improved  upon  the  rich  and  various 
verfification  of  Dryden;  and  to  produce  authorities  from  his 
pradtice,  \fould  be  to  tranlcribe  little  lefs  than  a  third  part  of 
his  poetry.  Rhymes  ftriitly  correct,  he  obferves,  are  indifpen- 
fable  in  very  Ihort  compofitibns :  but  not  even  in  thcfe  would 
he  wi(h  to  fee  a  vigorous  expreffion  weakened,  or  a  thought 
maimed,  for  any  compenfation  the  ear  could  receive  from  the 
moft  exaft  confonance — one  (hort  argument,  upon  this  point, 
appears  to  him  to  be  irrefragable.  He  is  always  confider  d  as  a 
good  reciter  cf  rhymes,  who,  in  his  recitation,  hardly  fuffers 
the  hearer  to  perceive  them.  Why,  fays  he,  it  Ihould  be  i.e- 
quifite  for  the  poet  to  produce  what  it  is  a  merit  in  the  reader 
to  conceal,  I  know  nou  It  is  fomething  aimoft  fuperfluous; 
like  the  prefent  faftiion  in  drcf>,  cf  wearing  fine  lace  rutiles  un¬ 
der  the  fleeve  cf  a  coat  which  vc.^y  nearly  covers  them.  I'he 
late  Mr.  Quin,  whom  he  has  heard  recite,  though  not  upon  the 
ftage,  and  Garrick,  who  was  confiimmate  in  the  a  t  of  enun¬ 
ciation,  would  have  turned  away  with  difguft  or  pity  from  the 
repeater  of  verfes  who  let  them  know  that  they  were  fuch  by  the 
inere  rattling  of  the  metrical  fi^ggot*. 

This  mode  of  arguing  Mr.  Jephfon  is  fe.nfible  might  be 
puftied,  much  beyond  his  meaning,  to  the  entire  Tuppreflion  of 
rhymes,  and  to  the  preference  of  the  blank  fong  upc/n  every 
occafion.  But  not  fo:  he  acknowledges  that  they  give:a  great 
grace  to  every  fpecies  of  poetical  compofition,  except  the  dra¬ 
matic,  the  epic,  and  mock  heroic ;  in  w^hich  lall  the  effed  is 
much  heightened  by  mifplaccd  pomp,  and  ludicrous  dignity. 
All  he  means  to  contend  for  is  this ;  that  very  precife  rhyme 
being  not  always  very  eafily  found,  the  judicious  critic  will  not 
endeavour  to  make  that  more  hard  which  is  in  itftlf  fufficiendy 
difficult;  and  will  fuffer  any  other  beauty  in  a  couplet  to  atone 
for  fomc  deficiency  in  the  exadlnefs  of  confonance. 

If  this  poem,  fays  the  author,  {hall  meet  with  half  the  ap¬ 
probation  from  the  public,  which  it  received  in  the  manufeript, 
he  will  have  reafon  to  be  contented.  ^It  would  {fill  be  a  higher 
gratification  to  him,  if  he  could  flatter  himfclf  that  the  form  of 
the  prefent  w^ork  might  fuggeft  an  idea  to  fome  author  of 
better  endowments  than  he  pnffefl'es,  to  produce  to  the  woild 
the  prominent  events,  and  diftinguifhed  charadlcrs  of  Englar.d, 
with  fuperior  fplendour.  In  his  childhood  he  remembers  well 
the  firfl  impreflions  which  he  received,  with  any  permanency, 


He  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And>  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Dryden. 
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of  parts  of  the  Englifli  hiftory,  were  from  the  hiftorical  plays 
of  Snakfpeare.  There  is  no  young  miiwl  fo  unmulical  as  not 
to  be  fenlible  to  the  harmony  cf  numbers.  Even  vcrfes  merely 
defcriptive  dwell  long  upon  the  recollection:  when  faCts,  cha- - 
racier,  and  colouring,  are  all  blended  in  the  fame  piece,  the 
picture  never  vanifhes.  There  is,  he  obferves,  a  mcchaiii<pai 
reafon  for, this,  which,  though  palpable  enough  when  mentioned, 
uot,  perhaps,  occur  immediately.  In  retaining  a  fenti- 
meiu  or  propofition  conveyed  in  verfe,  efpecially  rhymes,  we 
have  a  double  advantage:  the  memory  is  aflifted  by  the  ear,  and  * 
the  ear  by  the  memory.  We  know  that  the  thought  muft  be 
contained  within  a  certain  number  of  metrical  feet;  and  if  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  recover  the  one,  by  pondering  a  little  On  the 
other,  we  become  mafters  of  both  with  accuracy.  It  is  not  the 
fuperior  merit  of  the  poetry  that  preferves  fo  many  of  our  ancient 
popular,  ballads.,  but  the  tune  and  the  jingle.  ,  . 

It  may  be  remarked,  he  obferves,  nor  docs  he  wilb  to  (helter 
bimle-f  from  the  obfervaiion,  that  whatever  little  credit  may  be 
conferred  by  his  approbation,  has  not  bv*en  withheld,  in  the  notes 
to  this  poem,  from  thofe  ‘  of  his  countrymen  of  Ireland,’  vtho 
occurred  to  hirh  as  having  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  works  of 
.genius,  or  the  cultivation  cf  letters.  Well  would  it  be,  if  a 
^)iri:  of  this  kind  were  more  prevalent  among  us:  much  talent, 
which  now  lies  fmothered  under  ,the  defpondency  of  ncgledl,. 
might,  by  fuch  encouragement,  be  roufed  into  exertion.  The 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  jealous  of  the  national  honour,  and  are 
abundditly  ready,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  aflert  it.  For 
fuch  a  purpofe,  the  penT  is  a  belter  w?apon  than  the  fvvord  or 
piftol.  One  book  of  merit  would  produce  more  deference  from 
the  neighbouring  nations  than  twenty  combats.  That  Scotland 
ftould  have-to  boaft  of  at  leaft  ten  eminent  writers  for  one  who 
appears  among  us  (when  too  the  courfe  of  ftudyand  the  difei- 
pline  in  our  univerlities  are  excellent),  muft  be  aferibed  to  the 
truly  patriotic  attehtion  with  which  the  gentlemen  of  North 
Britain  cherifli  and  expand  every  bud  of  genius  which  puts  forth 
its  promife  in  their  native  region.  This  local  partiality  may 
be,  and  fometimes  is,  carried  rather  too  far ;  but  the  principle 
generates  a  great  incrcafe  of  excellent  publications,  much  im¬ 
provement  in  fcience,  and  frefti  incitement  to  thofe  diftinguifhed 
authors,  whofe  works,  while  they  refle£l  honour  on  their  coun¬ 
try,  contribute  to  the  entertainment  and  inftrudtion  of  mankind. 
It  is  lamentable  to  find,  in  fuch  a  nation  as  this,  in  many  ap« 
parent  refpefts  fo  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  true  polite- 
nefs,  how  much  its  gr;:at  miftrefs  and  teacher.  Literature,  is 
negle£fcd.  There  are,  indeed,  in  our  capital,  fome  well-chofea 
ample  libraries ;  but  they  are  very  few,  and  very  private. 
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The  colle6lion  of  books  is  generally  the  lead  codly  article  in 
the  houlehold  inventory.  I'he  contents  of  the  cellar  are  often 
more  valuable  than  the  ^  for  the  w^hole  family. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as, follow:  The  Invocation. 
•—General  Character  of  the  Romans. — Numa  Pompilius.-^ 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus. — I  ribunes.  Coriolanus. — Defeinvirs, 
Roman  Laws.  Gladiators. — Roman  Soldiers,  Stirpendiaries 
at  Veil. — Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Confullhip. — Roman  Le¬ 
gion. — Hannibal. — P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder. — Change 
of  Roman  Manners  after  the  DelLuction  of  Carthage. — Car¬ 
thage.— C.  Marius. — L.  C.  Sylla. — Mithridates. — Catiline. — 
Cicero. — Pompey. — Battle  of  Pharfalia. — M.Cato  theYounger. 
— C.  Julius  Cefar. — Prodigies  after  the  Death  of  Cefar. — State 
of.  Rome  after  Cefar’s  Death. — M.  iE..Lepidu?. — Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  —  Ocfavia. — Auguftus.  — Virgil. — Tibullus.  —  Ho- 
jrace.— Ovid. — 'I'he  Auguitan  Age. — Additional  Notes. 

Lijl  of  the  Engravings^  and  Dire5lions  for  placing  them, 

1.  The  Author’s  Portrait,  engraved  by  J.  Singleton,  from  a 
Drawing  by  — —  Ste  ker;  to  face  the  Title-page. 

2.  The  Votive  Shield,  commemorating  the  Continence  of 
P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  in  redoring.a  beautiful  fe¬ 
rn  dc  Captive  to  Allucius,  a  Prince  of  Calliberia,  to  whom  (he 
was  betrothed ;  found  by  fome  Fifhermen .  in  the  Rhoi.e,  near 
Avignon,  in  the  Year  1656,  and  not  long  fince  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  late  King  of  France,  but  now  probably  battered  to  Pieces 
by  bis  Murderers.  Engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.  A. 

3.  Two  Bufts,  found  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipio  Family,  dlf- 
covered  at  Rome  near  Porta  Capena  (now  the  Gate  of  St.  Se- 
ballian),  in  1780,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Bufts  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Elder,  and  Ennius.  Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun.  from 
a  Drawing  by  Carlo  Labruzzi. 

4.  G.  Marius,  from  an  ancient  Bajfo  Relievo. 

W.  Evans. 

5  L.  C.  Sylb,  from  an  ancient  Bdjfo  Relievo.  Engraved  by 
W.  Evans. 

6.  Cicero,  from  a  Painting  by  Rubens,  done  at  Rome  from 
an  ancient  Sratue  in  1638.  Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun. 

7.  Pompey V  from  Rofli’s  ancient  Statues.  Engraved  by 
E.  Harding,  Jun. 

.  8.  Julius  Cefar,  frorn  a  Painting  by  Rubens,  done  at  Rome, 
from  an  ancient  Statue  in  1638.  Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun. 
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g.  Marcius  Brutus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dr,  Huntcr^s  Mufcum* 
ngraved  by  R.  Clamp. 

jO.  M.  JE.  Lepidus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum. 
pngravcd  by  Clump. 

11.  M.  Antony,  from  an  ancient  Gem.  Engraved  by  R. 

Clamp.  ^  , 

12  Cleopatra,  the  Face  from  an  ancient  Gem,  the  Head- 
drefs,  &c.  from  a  Coin  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum.  Engraved  by 
E.  Harding,  jun. 

13.  Oaavia,  fiom  Mufeum  Florentinum.  Engraved  by  E. 
Harding. 

14..  Auguftus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum.  En¬ 
graved  by  R  Cldmp. 

15.  M  Agiipp.a,  from  Mufeum  Florentinum.  Engraved  by 
E.  Hardiiig. 

16.  Virgil,  from  Mufeum  Capitolinum.  Engraved  by  E. 
Haiding.Jun. 

17.  Horace,  from  Veterum  Poetarum,  &c.  Imagines,  J.  P. 
Bellino.  Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun. 

1 8.  Ovid,  from  the  lame  Work.  Engraved  by  R.  Clamp. 

,  19.  Augurtus,  atiended  by  his  Courtiers,  and  giving  a  Crown- 
.to  fome  i  erfon,  whofe  Figure  is  wanting;  from  an  ancient 
Painting  in  Frefco,  of  the  fame  Size,  found  in  1737  among  the 
Ruins  of  Auguftus’s  Palace  on  the  Palatine  Mount  (now  Orti 
Farnefiani),  and  formerly  in  the  PolTeflion  of  Dr.  Mead.  En¬ 
graved  by  R.  Clamp,  from  a  Drawing  by  Camiilo  Paderna. 

to.  Maecenas,  from  a  Gem  in  the  Collection  of  Philip,  Baroa 
de  Slofch.’"  'Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun. 

The  Portraits. of  Cato  the  Younger,  Tibiillus,  Catiline,  ne- 
peflarily  om  tted,  no  genuine-ancient  reprefentation  of  thofe  per- 
fons  having  been  hitherto  difeovered. 

[  To  hexContinuecL  ]  i 


Art.  VII.  An  Anfwer  to  Mrl  Prmfep^s  Obferv'ations  on  the 
Mocurrery  Syjiem,  By  Thomas  Law^  Efq,  Faulder.  Lon- 
"don,  1794. 

TN  the  Englifh  Review  for  April  laft  our  readers  will  have 
met  with  fome  extradSs  from  thofe  obfervations  which  appeared 
to  us  of  fuch  impc>rtance  as  to  demand  particular  attention. 

The  matter  in  difpute  between  thefe  gentlemen  turns  upon 
the  right,  policy,  and  expedience,  of  declaring  the  Zemindars 
of  Britilh  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  proprietors  of  the  dif- 
trids  which  they  or  their  anceftors  formerly  held ;  and  which 
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were  declared  hereditary  pofleffions  by  an  a£t  of  the  late  Gover* 
jior  General  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who,  with  fome  few  cxcep- 
tions^  and  limitations,  inftalled  thefe  people  as  freeholders  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Frinfep  denies  the  right,  expedience,  and  policy,  of  that 
meafure ;  efpecially  prior  to  a  minute  furvey  and  inveftigatiou 
of  the  country  reftored,  and  of  the  claims  and  privileges  of  the 
other  orders  of  landholders,  inevitably  afFetSled  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  and  efptcially  of  the  Ryots,  who,  till  this,  as  he  terms 
it,  new  fyftem  was  adopted,  had  ever  been  coniidered  holding 
under  a  permanent  tenure,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  pay  the 
Icgalcftablifh^d  quit-rents  for  the  land  they  occupied. 

Mr.  Law  here  once  again  aflerts  the  Zemindars  paramount 
hereditary  claims  to  be  valid  ;  that  the  Ryots  (thole  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  excepted)  never  had  any  other  than 
than  annual  titles  to  the  portions  of  land  they  agreed  to  culti¬ 
vate:  and  he  llrenuoufly  contends,  that  greater  benefits  hdve 
^K'crued  even  to  that  clafs  of  our  eaftern  fel!ow-fubje<Sts  by  tfta- 
blifhlng  the  Zemindars,  than  could  have  rcfulrcd  from  acknow¬ 
ledging  Mr,Prinfep’s  ailedged  inherent  rights  of  the  Ryots  in 
their  fullcft  extent. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  controverfy.  Mr.  Prinfep,  on  tht 
one  fide,  had  dated  the  abufes,  and  afferted,  that  fufficient  pre¬ 
vious  inquiry  had  not  been  made ;  from  thence  inferring,  that 
conlufion  and  frefli  oppreflions  muft  arife  from  premature  and 
partial  regulation.  We  have  already  given  fome  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  their  fupport. 

Mr.  Law  now  comes  forward  with  ‘  An  Anfwer/  and  rruft 
be  read  in  his  own  words.  We  only  obferve,  by  the  way,  that 
both  parties  agree  in  admitting  the  enormity  of  paft  oppieflion^’, 
and*  the  loofe,  corrupt,  and  baneful  abufes  which  had  crept  into 
the  adminiftration  of  the  revenues,  long  and  loudly  calling  for 
redrefs  and  reformation. 

‘  Mr.  Prinfep,’  fays  the  reply,  ^  reafons  upon  the  fuppofition 

*  of  the  Ryots  being  fubjedted  for  ever  to  arbitrary  and  unde- 

*  fined  claims.  He  is  miftaken  in  his  fads — the  Ryot  is  at  li- 
'  berty  to  make  what  agreement  he  pleafes — the  cuftornary 

*  ceffes  are  done  aw.»y'ftir  ever— and  he  is  in  every  refped 

*  as  free  as  the  cultivators  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  CoriiWullis 

*  would  have  been  no  more  juftified  in  depriving  the  Zernin- 

*  dars  of  their  pr  perty,  and  giving  the  pofTeffion  of  the  land  to 

*  the  Ryot,  than  our  government  w^ould  be,  in  difpofielling  the 
^  landlords  of  their  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  tenants.’ 

We  cannot  altogether  comprehend  the  force  of  Mr.  Law’s 
rcafoning  on  this  point.  The  company,  he  fay?,  were  both 
Zemindars  and  fovereigns  at  their  accelfion  to  the  twenty-four 
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Pergunahs.  This,  we  apprehend,  could  not  have  been  the  cafe. 

<  The  Zemindar,  in  his  double  capacity  of  owner  of  the  foil 

<  and  preferver  of  the  police,  aded  both  as  proprietor  and  as 

*  officer.’  And  yet,  in  this  double  character,  he  is  alTerted 
«  not  to  have  had  the  power  of  granting  Pottahs  in  perpetuity’-— 

*  becaufe  he  was  expofed  to  a  fiaduaiing  land-tax  and  increaling  , 
‘  demand.’  Mr.  Roufe  illuftrates  the  nature  of  thefe  demands, 
by  ftating  them  to  have  been  eftimated  ‘  according  to  the  quan- 

‘  turn  of  land  difeovered  to  have  been  in  actual  cultivation.’ 
He  admits  the  Zemindar  to  have  been  ‘  liable  at  any  p-riod, 

‘  without  reafon  alligned,  to  local  valuation  and  frefli  ailefl'ment.’ 
This  fpecies  of  tenure  we  muft  own  ourfelves  unable  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  any  juft  idea  of  proprietary  right  and  hereditary  poffef- 
fion,  under  aiiy  the  moft  abfolute  government  exifting. 

Mr.  Law  then  proceeds. to  ftate,  in  abftradt,  the  new  regula¬ 
tions- (but  without  entering  into  any  proofs  of  the  Zemindar’s 
rights),  and  expatiates,  in  terms  of  exultatipn,  on  the  many  be¬ 
nefits  which  arc  found  daily  refulting  fom  the  reftoration,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  thefe  people  to  their  inheritance.  He  hinifelf  ad¬ 
mits,  that  if  the  Ryots  ever  had  been  confidered  as  entitled  to 
pofleffion,  that  title  will  no  longer  protedt  them;  fince  they  arc 
now  redyced,'  by  his  own  account,  from  copyholders  of  inhe¬ 
ritance  to  the  condition  of  te;nants  at  will — farmers  from  year  to 
year.  And  even  their  gardens  and  cottages,  with  the  ground 
they  ftand  upon,  lapfe,  by  the  new  regulations,  to  the  proprietor, 
as  part  of  the  fee.  v 

W e  cannot  help  here  remarking  another  feeming  inconfiftency 
in  Mr.  Law’s  reprefentation.  Enumerating  the  greater  benefits 
enjoyed  by  this  clafs,  the  Ryots,  than  heretofore,  he  fays,  ‘  they 
‘  are  not  now  expofed  to  inderinite  claims  and  cefles — they  cn- 
‘  gage  for  a  fpecific  fum,  and  a  certain  member  of  years^  inftead 

*  of  yearly ;  and  their  ajgagernents  are  recorded.^  In  his  own 
minute  of  the  4th  Odt.  1790,  explaining  how  the  former  duties 
of  the  Canongoe  (a  public  regifter  no  longer  employed)  are 
now  to  be  performed ;  we  find  ‘  ||  3.  By  the  following  order 
'  the  internal  details  in  villages  (if  necefTary)  are  preferved.* 

.Putwarries  (other  regifters  of  title-deeds)  ‘  (hall  be  eftablifhed 

*  by  the  Zemindar,  and  a  lift  of  (iich  putwarries  be.depofited  in 
‘  the  Cutcherry  of  tlie  diftridl,  and  in  the  Cutcherry  of  the  Per- 
‘  gunah  where  the  village  is  fituated.’ 

He  had  not  adopted,  what  Mr.  Prinfep  fo  forcibly  urges  to  be 
neceflary,  that  the  names  and  fubftance  of  each  leafe^  or  Pottah^ 
(hall  be  reported  to  the  colledor,  and  kept  by  him  as  a  check 
on  the  farmer  or  Zemindar.  Mr.  Law  only  ordains,  that  a 
lift  of  the  Zemindars,  ftewards  or  bailiffs,  and  their  refpeflive 
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places  of  doing  bufinefs,  (hall  be  reported  to  the  colleflof  of 
land-tc’X. 

.Moreover,  by  the  4^th  regulation  of  1793  we  find,  that  iii 
the  event  of  a  Zennmdi.r,  or  his  fuccelTor  by  purchafe  or  other* 
wife,  becoming  infolvent,  even  thefe  leafe's  are  declared  to  be 
void,  whatever  expence  the  farmer  (heretofore  Ryot)  may  have 
incurred ;  and  that  no  leafes  beyond  ten  years  are  in  any  cafe  to 
be  valid.  Where  then,  we  beg  to  afk,  is  the  boafted  rtimulus 
to  induftry  and  improvement?  How  this  can  be  reconciled  to 
common  juftice  or  policy,  we  own  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  to  ima¬ 
gine.  Nor  do  we  perceive  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ryot’s 
chans:e  of  condition.  He  is  free,  indeed,  to  move  himfell  from 
one  diftriif  to  another ;  that  is,  provided  his  laft  landlord  does 
not  claim  a  debt  againft  him.  But,  ro  avail  himfelf  of  this 
freedom,  he  muft  abandon  every  thing  he  had  been  uled  to  call 
his  fixed  property— houfe,  garden,  and  his  preferiptive  claim  to 
the  little  farm  which  he  and  his  family  had  occupied  perhap*  for 
a  century  part — he  muft  quit  his  former  neighbourhood,  and 
move  into  another,  as  he  entered  and  muft  quit  his  exiftence,  \ 
naked  and  pennylefs !  Would  an  Englilh  cc»pyholJtr  think  it 
any  great  boon  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  on  fimilar  terms  ? 

Mr.  Law  illuftrates,  in  glowing  colours,  the  abufes  of  the 
old  farming  fyftem ;  but  feems  to  evade  anfwering  the  afiertion 
of  his  opponent,  in  the  firft  letter  of  Gurreeb  Dofs  to  Sir  Johii 
Shore,  ‘  that  all  thefe  abufes  are  likely  to  continue/  becaufe 

*  the  Zemindars  will  now  farm  out  their  newly-acquired  freeholds 

*  to  great  renters,  and  they  to  others ;  all  of  whofe  undefined 

*  emi  luti^ents  will  be  extorted  from  the  people  as  heretofore.^ 

And  we  own  there  feems  but  too  much  room  for  this  appre- 
henfion,  if  juftice  be  really  ftill  too  dear  a  purchafe  for  the 
poor;  and  that  all  checks  over  their  annual  agreements  (often, 
we  learn,  verbal  ones)  are  removed,  except  the  loofe  regifter  of 
them  kept  by  the  Zemindar’s  own  fervants,  at  his  difpofal.  j 

So  much  for  the  juftice  and  expedience  of  the  Mocurrery  fyf-  | 
tern.  Th#*  right  to  eftablilh  it  Mr.  Law  determines  concifely 
indeed :  ‘  From  all  my  inveftigations  I  found’  (but  he  adduces 
no  evidence  to  produce  the  fatft)  ‘  the  Zemindars  proprietors  of 

*  the  land ;  if,  however,  they  had  not  been  proprietors,  it 
^  would,*  in  my  opinion,  have  been  advifeable  to  eftablifli  land- 

*  holders ;  becaufe,  of  all  defpotic  governmentr,  there  is  norC 

*  which  labours  more  under  its  own  weight,  than  that  wherein 
^  the  prince  declares  himfelf  proprietor  of  the  laind,  and  heir  to 

*  all  his  fubjedis.’ — We  ourfelves  can  find  no  power  vefted  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  the  Bengal  government  to  eftablifli  land¬ 
holders;  on  the  contrary,  the  regulating  aft  exprefsly  enjoi/fs 
the  Company  to  fupport  the  people  in  the  poffeflion  of  their 
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'ancient  laws  and  privileges.  The  occupant  was  furely  the 
Jandholder  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term:  in  Mr. Prinfep’s 
idefa  he  was,  while  he  paid  the  quit- rent,  tribute,  or  land-tax, 
the  proprietor  alfo. 

I 

To  follow  thefe  gentlemen  longer  would  lead  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  plan.  Both  of  them  appear  actuated  by  no  little 
degree  of  zeal  for  the  public  good.  T  he  difeuffion  which  has 
taken  place,  throws  many  new  lights  upon  a  very  important 
fubjeff,  involving,  as  \ve  have  faid  before,  the  internal  happi- 
nefs  of  a  great  empire,  and  perhaps  the  Very  exiftt  nee  of  our  do- 
minion  over  the  moft  vi»luable  of  Bri  ifli  dependencies. 

We  truft  that  the  many  ufeful  hints  and  improvements 
thrown  out  on  both  Tides  will  not  be  overlooked  by  govern¬ 
ment;  and  that  each  party  will  have  the  fatisfaciidn  .of  obferv- 
ing,  that  his  labours  have  benefitted  the  immediate  objects  of  his  * 
care,  and  the  general  interefts  of  fociety  at  large. 


Art.  VIII.  Confederations  fur  les  Effets  de  Plmpct^  dans  Us 
'  dlfferens  Modes  de  Taxation^  £ff c.  Confederations  on  the  Effetls 
of  Taxation^  ifc.  By  the  i^lurquis  de  Cajaux.  pp.  284.  410; 
Dilly.  London,  1794. 

I  *  ^ 

I  -  .  V 

TN  the  work  which  this  very  intelligent  author  has  juftpub- 
Ii(hed,  under  the  title  Confide  rations  on  the  Effects  of  Taxation^ 
he  undertakes  to  examine  the  different  modes  of  taxation  fuc- 
cefiively ;  and  his  object  is  to  p^ove^  that  the  right  to  property  is 
facredy  whether  that  property  be  in  landj  in  money^  or  in  merchant 
difc\  for,  fays  the  author,  if  the  tax  be  only  upon  land,  or  upon 
its  produce,  the/proprietor  is  infallibly  ruined  (vide  p.  107); 
if  the  tax  is  levied  immediately  on  the  crop,  the  farmer  will  not 
have  fufEcient  either  to  improve  bis  farm,  or  even  to  maintain 
himfelf  (vide  p.  112);  but  if  the  farmer  is  permitted  to  raife 
the  price  of  his  produce  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  trader  will 
be  materially  injured,  if  not  abfolutcly  ruined,  unlcfs  he  can 
raife  the  price  of  each  article  of  his  commerce  to  indemnify 
himfelf  for  the  increafed  price  of  bis  bread  ;  for  experience  has 
demonftrated,  that  a  tax  upon  every  indiyiduabarticle  generally 
and  ultimately  affects  even  what  has  not  yet  become  an  object 
of  taxation  (p.  122).  If,  however,  the  legiflature  prefer  to  tax 
manufaftures  inftead  of  agriculture,  the  effect  will  be  the  fame, 
and  the  produce  of  the  land  will  increafe  in  "proportion  (p.  131). 

That  fpccies  of  taxation  which  operates  only  on  thofe  articles 
which  are  confumed  by  the  affluent,  befides  the  difficulty  of 
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collc^ling  it,  reduces  the  poor  to  the  moft  painful  felf-deniat 
(p.  164),  and  deprives  Hve-fixths  of  the  labouring  clafs  of  the 
means  of  fubiifiencc. 

It  is  from  the  entire  convidlion  of  \}iis  truth,  that  the  author 
has  undertalcen  to  demonftrate  the  abfurdity  of  that  common¬ 
place  declamation  which  has  prevailed  of  late  againif  luxury. 

This  principle  leads  him  to  examine  the  ruinous  effects  re- 
fulting  from  the  (v'ftem  .of  reducing  the  public  debt  j  he  obferves, 
that  the  government  of  France,  by  a  violent  and  arbitrary  re- 
du£tion  of  the  annual  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  reduce  alfo  the 
value  of  lands  (p.  191  )• 

This  notice  can  give  but  a  very  impcrfe£f  ivlea  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work  under  confuleration.  Thofe,  however,  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the  very  profound  and  accu¬ 
rate  calculation  of  the  ingenious  author,  w  ill  be  enabled  to  ap- 
prcciate  the  value  of  a  work  which  defer ves  to  be  generally 
known,  and  perufed  with  atteiuion. 

He  concludes  in  favour  of  a  mode  of  taxation  which  operates 
equally  on  every' part  of  the  riches  of  the  ftafe,  without  any  in-  , 
jury  whatever  either  to  the  merchant,  the  landholder,  or  the 
monied  intereft  (p.  209). 

This  tax  ought  to  be  impofed  the  inftant  the  corn  is  fent  to 
the  mill,  the  utility  of  which  ( according  to  the  author)  is,  to  adt 
with  the  fame  impartiality  on  the  general  produce  of  labour, 
without  diminiOiing  the  nurhber  of  labourers,  whofe  hire  ought 
to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  tax;  fo  that  they  may  not  find 
any  incrnivcnicncc  from  the  contribution  which  the  ftate  re¬ 
quires  for  its  fupp')rt;  or  can  the  proprietor,  by  fuch  ah  arrange¬ 
ment,  fuffer  any  lofs,  as  he  will  be  enabled  to  fell  that  for  ten 
{hillings,  for  which  before  he  had  only  received  nine.  The  au-. 
thor,  aware  of  the  objedlion  which  may  be  made  relative  to  the 
balance  of  trade  with  foreign  nations,  refutes  it  by  citing  the 
example  of  England;  and  he  applies  that  example  to  every 
country,  and  proves  that  commerce  annually  gains  from  its 
continuation  and  untverfal  augmentation. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  tax  will  not  be  levied  that  is 
'  not  abfolutely  neceflary ;  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  every  op- 
poGtion  made  to  it  inevitably  tends  to  the  diGblution  of  the 
ftate. 
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Art.  IX.  DoSior  Geddes^s  Addr^efs  to  the  Public  on  the  Publica^ 
tion  of  the  Firjt  Volume  of  tie  New  Tranjlation  of  the  Bible. 
pp.  26.  4to,  IS.  Johnfon.  London,  1793. 


The  Englifli  Catholics,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  were,  In 
fdCXj  without  a  bible.  His  profpcdtiis  of  a  new  tranflatlon, 
publifhed  in  1788,  and  again  the  following  year,  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Hence  he  fancied,  that,  without  waiting  for  a  full  com-, 
plement  of  fubferibers,  he  might  encounter  the  prefs,  and  truft, 
for  the  apcomplifhinent  of  his  hopes,  to  contingency.  A  dan-  * 
gerous  fever,  and  its  laiVmg  confequcnces,  put  a  flop  to  the 
prefs-woric  for  a  whole  year;  fo  that  it  was  only  in  the  ccurfe 
of  laft  autumn  that  he  could  publifn  the  firft  volume.  Dr. 
GedJes  maintains  the  two  following  points:  i.  That  a.divine 
revelation  cannot  po/iibiy  ftand  in  need  of  church  eftablifliments. 
2.  That  every  particular  of  the  Bible  was  not  divinely  or  di- 
reftly  infpired  by  the  Spirit  of  God. — The  freedom  of  his  fen- 
‘  timents  on  politics,  into  which  he  alfo  enters  as  well  as  theology, 
have  drawn  on  him,  he  lays,  an  inundation  of  malice  and  viru¬ 
lent  condemnation  ;  and  that  chiefly  from  ‘  profeflTeJ  Catholics: 

*  members  of  that  very  body  whom  he  principally  meant  to 
‘  ferve,  by  his  own  brethreTi,  if  brethren  they  may  be  called, 

^  who  fit  dv>wn  and  fpcak  agalnft  their  brother,  and  flander  their 
*  own  mother’s  fon.^ 

,  *  Yet  all  their  combined  manceuvres  and  machinations,  all  that 

furious  phalanx  of  fcribblers,  backbiters,  and  detradlors,  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  pitied  and  defpifedr  and  even  now,  if  I  difplay  their  deeds,  I 
fpare  their  names.  They  may  live  to  repent,  and  be  faved.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  continually  feeking  my  hurty  and  imagining  deceits  all 
the  day  longy  I  nvas  like  a  deaf  many  nx*ho  bear  ft  h  n’tt  %  like  a  dumb  man^ 
nuho  openetb  not  his  mouth :  and  dumb  and  deaf  I  flipuld  have  re'- 
ma’ned  in  their  regard,  if  they  had  not  found  means  10  draw  into 
their  vortex  perfons  of  another  charadler  and  complexion,  who  have 
fince  appeared  on  the  feene.  For  1  cannot  eafily  believe,  that  any 
Vicar  Apoftolic  could  ever  have  been  capable  of  doing  fo  rafli,  fo  un¬ 
precedented,  and  fo  unjuflifiable  a  deed,  as  that  which  three  Apoflolical 
Vicars  have  recently  done ;  without  being  prompted  to  it  by  fuch  vile 
affaffins  as  I  Have  deferibed.* 


Dr.  Geddes,  it  appears  from  his  addrefs,  has  drawn,  and 
continues  to  draw,  very  general  attention.  His  labours  have 
been  applauded  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  Dr.  Lowth,  late  Biibop 
of  London;  and  a  Profpcdlus,  publiflied  by  him  in  1786,  met 
with  a  reception  which  could  not  but  be  flattering  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  then  obfcurc.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  his  labours,  he 
®ct,  as  wc  have  fecn,  with  rubs ;  and  he  has  been  called  by  all 
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thofc  names  with  which  political  and  religious  2;calots  ftigmatife 
thofc  who  maintain  principles  the  moft  remote  and  oppofite  to 
their  own.  He  has  been  honoured  with  literary  attacks  by 
Rabbi  IVifeacre,^  and  Simm  to  Simpkin ;  nay,  and  by  three  Popa^ 
or  Vicars  Apojiolic^  who  have  actually  iffued  a  paftoral  letter,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  main  and  primary  purpofe  is  to  cenfure  an 
.excellent  work  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton’s,  but  in  which  they 
have  lugged  in  the  Do£lor  head  and  fhoulders  along  with  the 
Baronet.  This,  he  obferves,  is  truly  to  ereft  a  court  of  in- 
qiiifition,  and  to  introduce  a  tranfalpine  or  tranfpyrenean  mode 
of  profeription  in  the  face  of  Britifli  liberty— which  has  pro- 
yoked  him  to  a  refolution  of  paying  his  refpefts  to  thofe  right 
reverend  prelates  as  foon  as  he  is  at  leifure.  The  accufations 
of  his  being  an  oppofitionift,  difafFefled  to  government,  and 
hoftile  to  the  Britifli  conftitution  as  by  law  cftabliflied,  have 
been,  we  are  informed,  fo  often  repeated  and  re-echoed,  that 
many  loyal  proteftants  have  believed  them.  Spies,  too,  have 
been  appointed  to  watch  him  in  coffee-houfes,  to  catch  every 
word  that  dropt  from  his  lips;  and  he  has,  by  young  tongue?,  » 
been  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  Newgate,  more  than  once,  on 
account  of  treafonable  fpeeches.  Went  he  to  Lambeth  or 
London- houfe,  he  had  gone  thither  to  read  his  recantation,  and 
was  oh  the  point  of  being  a  curate,  a  rector,  a  prebend,  a  dean, 
of  the  cftabliflied  church*!  One  man^  he  tells  us,  at  leaft,  a 
friarifed  uphoJJlerery  faw  him  with  his  own  eyes,  in  broad  day^ 
light,  going  to  officiate  in  an  Englifli  chapel,  in  his  caflbek  and 
furplice ;  aild  this  lie  was  believed  by  many  a  good  Catholic. 
Went  he  to  Edinburgh  or  Glafgow,  he  had  become  a  difciplc 
of  Galvin,  and  abjured  his  former  faith  before  the  General 
Aflembly.’  Went  he  to  Hackney,  he  had  been  feduced  into 
Arianifm  by  Price,  or  wheedled  into  Socinianifm  by  Prieftlcy, 
and  was  foon  to  be  one  of.  the  profeflbrs  of  the  New  Colbge. 
Yet  all  thofe  combined  manoeuvres  and  machinations,  all  that 
furious  phalanx  of  fcribblers,  backbiters,  and  detradtors,  he  has 
hitherto  pitied  and  defpifed.  Although  they  were  continually 
*  feeking  his  hurty  and  imagining  deceits  all  the  day  longy  he 
^  like  a  deaf  mnn^  who  heareth  not ;  like  a  dumb  man^  zvho  epeneth 
^  not  his  mouth words  applied  by  the  facred  writers  to  ex- 
prefs  that  divine  mecknefs  which  charadterifed  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

The  terms  of  fubfeription  to  the  New  Tranflation  of  the 
Scriptures  are  fubjoined  to  this  addrefs,  with  a  lift  and  the  | 
prices  of  the  author’s  other  publications.  And,  as  he  finds  that  ! 
bookfellers  are  fometimes  negligent  about  the  concerns  of  au-  I 
thors.  Dr.  Geddes  requefts  fubferibers  to  apply  immediately  to  j 

*  This  conje£lure  was  probably  liinited  to  a  narrow  circle.  | 
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filtnfelf  for  their  copies,  at  his  houfc  in  Allfop^s  Buildings,  NeW 
Road,  Mary- le -Bone. 


In  former  times,  jealous  of  Jefuits,  this  very  Angular  addrefs 
would  have  been  readily  confidered  as  one  of  the  artifices 
made  ufe  of  by  the  papifis  to  confound,  difiradl^  and  divide  pro-^ 
teftants,  and  return  them,  like  (heep  without  a  fhephetd,  into 
the  fold  of  the  catholic  church.  It  is  a  fundamental,  if  not  the 
very  leading  principle  in  the  churches  of*  the  reformation,  that 
the  facred  fcriptures  admit  of  private  interpretation ;  that  men 
of  plain  fenfe,  and  honeft  minds,  may  interpret  feripture  by 
feripture,  and  learn  therefrom  all  things  neceflary  to  falvation. 
But  if  the  doftrine  be  once  eftabliftied,  that  all  is  not  of  divinel 
authority  that  is  within  the  boards  of  the  Bible,  the  minds  of 
men  are  loofened  from  their  moorings,  and  fet  adrift  on  the 
wide  ocean  of  uncertain  fpeculation  and  conje£lure.  Thus 
obliged  to  quit  their  anchor  of  hope,  they  might  be  expedfed  t6 
look  out  for  a  pilot,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Councils  would  be  the  natural  refort  of  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  multitude.  That  fome  fuch  manoeuvre  as  this  might 
be  the  real  objedl  of  this  v^ry  Angular  addrefs,  would  probably 
have  been  fufpedled  in  the  laft  century ;  but,  in  the  prefent  pe¬ 
riod,  there  is  Icfs  induftrv  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  more 
confidence,  perhaps  indifference,  among  the  proteftants.  .But^ 
whatever  may  be  imagined  by  others,  we,  for  our  own  parf^ 
confider  this  Arange  mixture  of  opinions  and  profeffions,  fome 
of  them  apparently  inconfiftent,  not  as  the  refult  of  any  deep- 
laid  dcfign,  but  the  natural  offspring  of  one  of  thofe  whirligigs 
which  are  fometimes  to  be  difeovered  in  the  heads  of  even 
learned,  ingenious,  and  good  men.  A  catholic  whig!  an  or¬ 
thodox  divine,  giving. up  the  abfolute  integrity  and  authenticity 
of  the  Bible!  is  indeed  a  great  curiofity.  With  regard  to  the" 
Bible,  Dr.  Geddes  fays,  ‘  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  Aiall  Aepi 
‘  forth,  and  hold  up  any  one  copy  as  the  unqueftionable  repre- 
‘  Tentative  of  the  prototype.'  But  he  himfelf  puts  the  queAion, 

‘  Does  not  this  conceffion  hurt  the  interefts  of  religion  ?  I  thinlc 
‘  not;  and  if  it  do,  I  care  not:  'fiat  jujlitia^  ruai  ccelum.* — In 
the  firft  place,  this  ftrong  and  vehement  expreAion  of  dogmatifni 
ill  befeems  the  Chriftian  man  and  inftruftor,  who  applies  to 
himfelf  fimiles  intended  to  reprefent  the  divine  meeknefs  and 
refignation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But,  fecondly,  the  ftoicat 
m^xim  he  adopts,  it  has  been  juftly  obferved,  is  an  abfurd  fa- 
crifice  of  the  end  to  the  means.  What  ?  would  Dr.  Geddes 
perfevere  in  his  defigns,  although  their  execution  Aiould  in¬ 
volve  .the  ruin  of  the  univerfe?  That  fuch  tampering  as 
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Dr.  Geddes^s  is  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of  religion,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  It  is  neither  a  mark  of  real  good  will  to  mankind, 
nor  of  found  fenfe,  and  a  juft  fpirit  of  philofophy,  to  be  too  cu 
rious  in  inveftigating  and  propaling  what  may  feem  to  be  re 
dundant  and  apocryphal  rn  the  Holy  Bible.  Such  a  critic  wlil 
infallibly  prove,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  cither  a  bad  di« 
vine,  or  a  bad  philofopher. — It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  many 
errors  and  imperfections,  through'the  weaknefs  of  human  nature, 
are  introduced  into  fyftems,  inftitutions,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
that  have  their  origin  in  principles  implanted  in  human  nature, 
and  otherwife  approved  by  Divine  Providence. — Remember  our 
blefled  Saviour’s  parable  of  the  tares  :  ‘  The  fervants  of  a  houfe- 

*  holder  came  and  faid  unto  him.  Sir,  didft  thou  not  fovv  good 
‘  feed  in  thy  field?  From  whence  then  hath  it  tares?  He  faid 

*  unto  them,  an  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  fervants  faid  unto 
him,  wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up?  But  he 

*  faid,  nay,  left,  w^hile  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  alfo 
‘  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  till  the 

*  barveft.’ 

To  the  Addrefs  the  Dodlor  fubjoins  ‘  The  Conditions  for 

*  printing,  by  Subfeription,  his  New  Tranflation  of  the  Holy 

*  Scriptures,  from  correCled  Texts  of  the  Original;  with  va- 

\  rious  Readings,  explanatory  Notes,  and  critical  Remarks.' 
As  the  firft  volume  is  now  publifhed,  it  is  proper  to  annex 
^  few  brief  remarks  on  the  execution  of  his  plan,  and  its 
utility.  :  . 

I.  In  the  article  of  chronology  he  has,  in  many  inftances, 
deviated  from  the. original,  by  giving  the  preference  to  its  ver 
fions.  His  readers  are  told,  in  the  preface,  that  from  the  ex 
pulfion  out  of  Paradife  to  the  deluge,  the  interval  is,  by  the 
lowed  computation,  1307,  and  by  the  highelt  2262  years. 
Thefe  are  the  refult  rf  the  numbers  in  the  Samaritan  copy  and 
the  Greek  verfion.  But  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  ex¬ 
hibit,  without  one  difcordarit  notation,  fuch  particular  fums  as 
make  1656  years  to  a  day,  ending  with  the  6oodth  year  of 
Noah's  life.  Why  is  this  neceffary  information  withheld  from 
the  public  ?  The  tranflator’s  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  if  the 
reckoning  of  either  the  Samaritan  or  Greek  Pentateuch  fliouH 
happen  to  be  wrong,  that  of  the  Hebrew  cannot  poflibly  be 
right. 

In  the  fubfequent  period  from  the  birth  of  Arphaxad  to  the 
70th  of  Terah,  the  years  of  the  intermediate  patriarchs  are  taken 
from  the  Greek  verfion,  which  extends  the  interval  to  JJ70 
years.  Whereas,  by  the  Hebrew  computation,  it  is  no  more 
than  290 ;  and  the  difFerence  is  880.  No  reafon  can  be  affigneJ 

for  the  preference  of  the  Greek  chronology,  except  that  it 
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the  Icaft  probable,  and  the  moft  extravagant.  In  our  number 
for  February  laft  was  given  a  brief' hiftory  of  the  Septuagint 
Pentateuch,  and  its  exaggerated  account  of  times,  which  it  is 
iiccdlcfs  to  repeat.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  tranflator,  cither 
unacquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  biblical  learning,  or  zealous  to 
revive' antiquated  errors,  is  the  firft  who  has  ventured,  in  an 
Englilh  verlion,  to  exhibit  the  wilful  corruptions  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  interpreters,  under  the  pretence  of  copying  from  the  cot- 
rc^cd  text  of  the  original. 

II.  In  the  explanatory  notes  are  colle6led  parallel  texts  or 
references,  whioh  feem  to  imply  contradiftion.  But  by  dif- 
miffing  the  apparent  vacations,  without  a  careful  comparifon  of 
circumftances,  he  difeovers  an  inclination  rather  to  augment 
than  remove  emergent  difficulties.  For  example:  the  number 
of  Jac<'b’s  family  who  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  from 
Canaan  to  Egypt,  befides  his  fons  wive?,  was  66,  Gen.  xlvi.  26. 
Add  Jofeph,  his  ^  ife,  and  two  fons,  who  were  in  Egypt  already, 
the  fum  is  70,  as  in  the  next  verfe.  The  fame  number  is  ex- 
preflTeJ  Deut.  x.  22 ;  but  in  A£ts  vii.  14,  it  is  75.  That  the 
fiift  Chriftian  martyr  exprefled  the  number  70,  which  is  the  fum 
of  the  names'in  the  original  regifter,  is  highly  probable.  In 
the  Greek  verfion  of  GenrOclvl.  20,  five  names  are  interpo¬ 
lated  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  i  Chron.  vii.  14— lO;  ^  Ma- 
'•  nafleh  has  fons  by  a  Syrian  concubine,  Machir;  and  Machir 
‘  begat  Gilead.  The  fons  of  Ephraim,  ManafTeh’s  brother, 

‘  Sutalaam  and  Taam  ;  and  the  fons  of  Sutalaam,  Edom.’  The 
paffage  in  i  Chron.  chap. -vii.  mentions  thefe  as  the  chiefs  of 
their  tribes,  in  a  fubfequent  period ;  and  not  as  exifting  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt.  But  the  Alexandrian  tranf* 
lators,  not  a  whjt  more  flcilful  than  Dr^,  Geddes,  copied  from 
this  later  catalogue  thefe  five  names,  which  never  found  theif 
way  into  the  Hebrew  text  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20.  The  Do£lor,  in 
this  inftance  too,  has  impofed  on  his  readers  an  egregious  de-* 
ception,  while  he  adopted  the  blunders  of  the  Greek  interpreters 
in  preference  to  the  original.  The  fallacy  is  obvious.  Jofeph 
was  but  thirty  years  old  when  he  ftood  before  Pharaoh.  In  the 
currency  of  that  year  he  married.  After  feven  plentiful  years, 
Sind  in  the  fecond  of  the  famine,  Jacob  and  his  fons,  &c.  went 
down  into  Egypt,  when  Manalleh’s  age  could  not  exceed  nine, 
or  Ephraim’s  eight  years.  Yet,  according  to  the  Greek  chro- 
nology^  which  Dr.  Geddes  approves,  Manafleh  had  one  fon, 
Ephraim  two,  and  each  one  grandfon.  By  this  computationjofeph, 
St  thirty-nine,  had  twice  become  a  great-grandfather,  though 
he  married  at  thirty.  Without  a  minute  attention  to  genealogy, 

is,  in  many  cafes,  impoffible  to  adjuft  the  hiftory  of  the 
Bible  i  and  here  U  a  ftrikin?  example  of  the  abfurdity  which 

O3  -  rauft 
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muft  refult  from  chronological  arrangements  at  variance  with 
^he  c»  urfe  of  nature.  How  then,  it  may  be  a(kcd,  was  the  no¬ 
tation  in  Ads  vii.  14,  changed  from  70  to  75  ?  In  an  age  fub- 
fequent  to  the  apoftolical,  fome  fcribe,  relying  on  the  authority 
of  the  Septuagint  Pentateuch,  and  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  in- 
ftead  of  corrcdting  the  former  by  the  then  genuine  notation 
Adis  vii..  14,  corrupted  the  true  reading.  Not  infrequent  are 
the  examples  of  an  error  in  a  fuigle  copy,  repeated  in  fubfequent 
tranlcr<pts»  multiplying  t»ll  it  pervaded  all.  1  his  is  exemplified 
in  the  cafe  of  the  poiidiluvian  Cainan,  likewife  retained  by  Dr. 
Geddes.  7'he  name  was  firft  interpolated  in  the  Greek  verfion 
of  Gen.  ii.  between  the  12th  and  lyh  verfe ;  thence  it  was 
transferred  into  the  catalogue  of  Luke  iii.  3b.  where  it  is  ftill 
extant  in  all  the  manufcripis,  with  only  one  exception,  and  in 
dll  the  verfions. 

.  III.  With  refpedi  to  the  utility  of  this  tranflation ;  the  Dodor’s 
primary  moiive  for  enga|:ing  in  fo  arduous  an  enterpiife  was, 

‘  the  benefit  of  the  Rofnan  Catholics  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 

^  who  would  not  ufe  the  common  national  verfion,  and  had.no  ' 
•  alternative,  for  more  than  a  century,  but  to  put  up  with  a 
<  barbarous  tranflation,  made  at  Rheims  and  Doway,  from  an 
f  incoiredl  copy  of  the  Latin  vulgate.’  Suppofing  the  propriety 
of  furniOiing  Catholics  with  an  Englifti  verfion  of  the  Bible,  by  a 
Cathedic  prieft,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  conditions  on  which 
thi^  work  is  offered  to  the  public  do  not  promife  extenlive  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Various  readings  and  critical  remarks  are  not  profit¬ 
able  for  the  far  greater  number  of  mankinc*,  the  illiterate  and 
the  poor.  They  can  neither  perufe,  nor  afford  to  purchale,  an 
Englifti  Bible,  with  a  biblical  apparatus,  maps  and  indexes,  on 
a  fine  royal  paper,  and  a  new  elegant  type,  at  the  cxpence  of 
nine  or  ten  guineas  in  boards. 

From  the  fpecimen  already  in  pe  fleffion  of  the  public,  our 
opinion  is,  that  a  more  rafh  or  inexpert  hand  has  not  under-r 
taken  to  tranflute  the  facred  oracles  fince  the  date  of  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  verfion. 

T'o  be  continued.  J 


Art.  X.  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Lordjk^ip  of 
Newry.  By  fohn  Pollock.^  Efq,  pp.  2II.  8vo.  ftitched. 
(Price  not  mentioned.)  P.  Byrne,  Grafton- Street,  Dublin. 

1793- 

f  j  ■'HE  following  extract  is  as  well  calculated,  perhaps,  as  any 
.  part  of  this  pamphlet  to  give  our  rea.!ers  fome  idea  of  its 
pendency.  The  writer’s  ftylc  and  manner  alfo  arc  here  fuffir 
cicntl y  marked : 

\  .y  . .  ^  ^ 

5  Believing 
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*  Believing  the  fpirit  of  the  Dunganfton  convention  to  be  that 
popular 9  in  other  words,  re<voluti$nary  fpirit^  which  I  have  deferibed  ; 
believing  it  alfo  to  be  the  fpirit  of  thoufands  in  the  northern  pro¬ 
vince,  of  1  know  not  how  many  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  not 
a  few  indeed  in  this  very  city  (Dublin),  the  centre  and  fource  of  every 
fpecies  of  illumination  j  believing  that  great  numbers  of  the  lowed  or¬ 
der  of  the  people  have  outdripped  fome  of  their  teachers  themfeivcs 
in  the  dear  dodrine  of  equality;  convinced  alfo,  that  this  fpirit  has 
rather  acquired  than  lod  malignancy  from  fomething  of  chadifement 
which  it  has  lately  received  from  government  and  the  Icgiflature; 
and  that'the  mode  of  government  is  to  be  changed  from  the  open, 
bullying,  and  mad,  to  the  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  becaufe  more 
covert  fpecies,  that  would  fap  what  it  could  not  dorm — firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  thefe  opinions,  and  that,  until 
this  dark  and  refllefs  fpirit  is,  by  fome  means  or  other,  laid^  the 
country  can  know  neither  profperity  nor  peace,  I  think  it  neceflary 
thus  to  trace  and  purfue  its  underworkings,  and  to  expofe  them,  as 
far  as  my  ability  goes,  to  the  light  of  day/ 

It  cannot  be  expefted  that  we  fhould  attempt  to  analyfe  this 
little  work;  it  does  not  deferve,  indeed,  fuch  attention.  Yet 
,we  approve  its  general  fentiment,  and  think  it  no  bad  fpecimen 
of  the  loofe  epiftolary  flyle. 


'  I 

Art.  XI.  T'he  Laws  refpe^fing  the  ordinary  Practice  of  Impofi^ 
tions  in  Money-lendings  and  the  buying  and  felling  of  public  Offices* 
8vo.  2s.  6d,  ftitched.  .  Clarke  and  Son.  London,  1794- 

'THIS^cplleflion.ofjrafes  once  formed  a  part  of  a  periodical 
^  work,  which  has  been  fome  time  fince  difeontinued.  We 
confider  it  as  a  ufeful  publication ;  but  it  is  not  a  fuhje^l  of  li¬ 
terary  criticifna/ 


Art.  XII.  Confider ations  on  the  StruSIure  of  the  Houfe  of  Com-- 
monss  on  the  Plans  of  Parliamentary  Reform  agitated  at 
^  the  prefent  Day.  By  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Peacocks  Mm^A.  pp.  qj,  - 
.  8vo.  2s.  ftitched.  Debrett.  London,  1794. 

^HERE  is  nothing  new  or  ftriking  in  the  ‘  Confiderations’ 

.  ^  before  us.  Whoever  has  read  De  Lolme  on  the  Britifh 
Conftitution,  need  not  apply  to  this  writer  for  inftruclion  on 
the  fubjeci  of  ‘  a  well-regulated  ftate  confiding  of  king,  lords, 

‘  ‘tnd.commons  /  and  whoever  l«)oks  into  the  daily  prints  would 
^^gret  the  labour  of  confulting  Mr.  Peacock  on  the  topics  of 
evolutions  in  Frarice,  or  a  parliamentary  reform  in  England, 
t  '  f  '  O  ^  In 
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In  one  or  two  opinions,  indeed,  the  author  is  rather  fingular, 
‘  The  American  conilitution/  he  alTerts,  ‘  has  aln  adv  ihewn 
‘  ftrong  fymptoms  of  internal  det  ay/  We  have  rbfervi  d  no 
fuch  fymptoms.  To  inftance  other  d;fputable  afleriions,  would 
carry  us  beyond  cur  proper  limiis. 


Art.  XIIL  The  Laws  refpe^ing  Landlords^  Tenants^  and 
Lodgers^  pp.  lai.  8vo.  ftitched.  Clarke  and  Son. 

London,  1 794. 

the  various  branches  which  compofe  the  prefent  volu- 
minous  code  of  Englifli  lavvs,  no  one  appears  to  be. of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  landlords  and  te¬ 
nants.  Yet  no  popular  treaiife  on  this  fubject  a[  pears  to  have 
exifted  before  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us  ;  the  pro- 
fefled  intention  of  which  is  to  convey  inllructioii  both  to  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  in  language  free  from  technical  phrafes. 
This  treatife  will  certainly  prove  a  mod  ufeful  companion  to  the 
young  pra^itioner^  though  deligned  chiefly  for  the  general  reader^ 
We  have  here  not  only  all  the  recent  decifions  concerning  land-» 
lords  and  tenants,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  of  notes  and  obferva- 
tions  inferred  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  The  plan  of  the  | 
conftitution  is  (hewn  in  the  table  of  contents  \  where  we  perceive  I 
the  fubje^  has  been  arranged  with  all  pol&ble  perfpicuity.  I 


Art.  XIV.  The  Duties  of  a  Soldier  Ulujlrated  and  enforced^  In 
*  a  Sermon^  preached  at  the  (onfecration  of  the  Colours  of  the  S(h 
msrfet  Light  D^^g^ons^  on  IVednefd  the  6th  of  Auguji^  I ;  94, 
in  the  Church  of  St,  Mary  Magdalen^  Taunton^  By  the  Rev, 
John  Gardiner^  Curate  if  the  above  Churchy  and  ReBor  of 
BrailsforcL  He.  in  the  County  of  Derby,  pp.  37.  4to.  JS.  6df 
Rivingtons.  London,  1794. 

The  difeerning  eye,  Mr.  Gardiner  fays  in  an  advertlfcmenf, 
rnay  fpy  out  drfedts  in  this  difeourfe,  on  an  attentive  perufal, 
which  efcape  obfervation  in  the  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  which 
fome  may  think,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  lima  Libor  might  have 
correiled^  That  it  did  not  undergo  a  moft  rigorous  procefs  of 
this  kind,  to  render  it  more  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  refped- 
^blc  charaflers  who  defired  to  fee  it  in  print,  cannot  be  imputed 
to  indolence  or  prefumption.  The  fail  is,  he  obferves,  there 
is  much  danger  and  perplexity  in  the  ufe  of  the  above  inftru- 
inent-— and  often,  when  we  fit  down  with  anxiety  to  polifli  and 
mdefs  wc  accurate  judgment  (which  it  is  not 

^  th8 
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the  good  fortune  of  every  one  to  poflefs,  much  lefs  to  exercife, 
on  his  own  works),  we  go  on  in  removingy  as  we  think,  the 
roughnefs  and  the  inequalities  of  the  furface,  till  we  are  found  at 
length,  to  have  given  a  diftorted  or  irregular  fliape  to  the  fub-  ' 
ftance.  Rather  than  fall  into  this'error,  in  attempting  to  ren¬ 
der  periods  more  harmonious,  or  palTages  more  vigorous,  the 
author  determined  to  commit  his  difeourfe  to  the  pref>  nearly 
verbatim  as  it  was  delivered.  To  his  advertifement  he  fubjoins 
the  honourable  teftimony  of  thanks,  for  this  difeourfe,  from  the 
Earl  of  Poulet  and  the  omcers  of  the  Somerfet  light  dra¬ 
goons,  communicated  to  him,  in  their  name,  by  Lieutenant 
William  Roberts,  the  adjutant. 

The  text  or  motto  prefixed  to  this  difeourfe  is,  ‘  In  the 
f  name  of  our  God  vve  will  fet  up  our  banner's.'  Having  vin¬ 
dicated  the  lawfulnefs  as  well  as  expediency  of  war,  in  certain 
cafes,  from  feripture,  in  the  hiitory  of  the  Jews,  he  takes  oc- 
cafion,  I  ft.  to  ftievv,  that,  in  fetting  up  our  banners^  there  is  a 
God  to  u’hom  we  ought  to  apply  for  afliftance.  2dly.  To  point 
out  the  difpofitions  in  ourfclves  that  ought  to  accompany  this 
application  ;  and  then  to  conclude  with  fome  refledtions  fuitable 
'  to  the  prefent  folemnity.  The  firft  of  thefe  heads  he  illuftrates 
from  common  and  populanjubjefts.  Under  ihe  fecond  he  (hews, 
from  feripture,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  fwift^  nor  the  battle  to 
the  Jlronr\  but  that  it  is  God  who  decides  on  the  fate  of  battles, 
as  is  ftrikingly  exemplified  by  the  victory  obtained  by. David 
over  Goliah :  yet  he  teaches,  that  whatever  right  we  may  think 
to  have  to  look  up  to  the  divine  favour  and  protection,  we  'mult 
not  cxpedl  miracles  to  be  operated  in  our  behalf,  or  the  regular 
laws  of  nature  to  be  interrupted.  Here,  as  in  every  ihing  that 
relates  to  the  comfort  and  prefervation  of  life,  our  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  are  to  be  called  into  exercife^.  He  proceeds  to 
ihew  the  connexion  between  a  proper  difeharge  of  the  military 
duties,  and  thofe  of  morality  and  religion.  In  conclufion  he 
^fays,  ‘  fliould.the  danger  threatened  ever  adfually  come  upon  us  ; 

‘  and,  in  confequence,  Chould  thefe  banners,  n.^w  unfurled  in  this 

*  fandluary,  be  fet  up  in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  let  me  entreat 
^  you  to  confider  them  as  fet  up  in  . the  name  of  your  God ;  let 

*  me  entreat  you  to  call  to  mind  the  intention  of  the  folemnity 
‘  of  this  day;  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  your  commander  in  ap- 

*  pointing  it.  Do  not  regard  it  as  a  feene  of  gaudy  pageantry, 

*  or  a  vain  and  pompous  ceremony,  calculated  to  flatter  and 

*  amufe ;  but  as  a  religious  and  devout  adl,  by  which  you  come 

•  This  was  alfo  a  dodrine  of  pagan  theology.  The  gods  paid  no 
regard  to  the  fiipplications  of  the  flothful— infenji^ne  Junt.^ 
Cot ilincU  Oration  to  the  Conffirators.  Sallvst* 
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^  into  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  and  folcmnly  devote  your 
‘  fouls  and  bodies  to  the  fervice  of  him  and  your  country, 

*  I'hen  the  fight  of  thefe  banners,  conne(3ed  with  this  idea,  will 
‘  ftimulatc  you  to  the  moft  vigorous  exertions.  Should  you 

*  ever  fee  them  in  danger,  you  will  perform  deeds  of  heroic 
‘  valour  in  their  defence ;  you  will  form  around  them  an  im- 

*  pei'iCtrable  rampart  with  your  bodies,  and  never  fufFer  the  fa- 
‘  cred  enfign  of  religion  and  patriotifm  to  be  fnatched  from  you 

*  as  trophies  of  glory  for  infidels  and  traitors,  till  the  powers  of 
‘  life  are  exhaufted,  till  the  finews  of  your  arms  are  loofened, 

*  and  the  laft  ftruggle,  for  all  fublunary  advantages,  is  at  an 

*  end.’ 


The  facred  name  of  religion  has  often  been  ufed  as  a  veil  for 
the  moft  flagitious  defigns  and  fanguinary  adlions :  but  if  ever 
there  w'as  an  occafion  when  mortal  men  might  be  faid  to  fight 
under  the  banners,  and  to.  wield  the  fword  of  God,  it  is  the  pre- 
fent ;  for  although  Robefpierre  found  it  expedient  to  come  to  a  , 
rcfoluiion  that  there  was  a  fupreme  being,  we  know  that  by 
the  fupreme  being  or  deity  the  French  philofophers,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Convention  meant  nothing  more  than  nature, 
or  overbearing,  though  undefigning  power,  fate,  or  phyfical 
neceflity.  Their  principles  were  atheiftical,  their  plans  uiiprin- 
cipled,  the  execution  of  their  defigns  brutal,  bloody,  and  infernal. 
This  is  a  very  good  fermon ;  as  rational  as  orthodoxy  could 
poftibly  admit,  well  compoled,  and  well  adapted  to  the  occafion 
on  which  it  was  delivered. 

'I'he  ap  dogy  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  for  not  applying  the  file, 
but  publiftiing  his  difeourfe  nearly  verbainn  as  it  was  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  we  highly  approve.  It  difplays  juft  tafte,  and 
a  manly  freedom  of  thought.  It  is,  in  reality,  little  matter  what 
a  man’s  ftyle  and  manner  be,  provided  it  be  original  and  un- 
affeded,  pure  (that  is  to  fay,  genuine  Englilh  unadulterated  by 
novel  phraftology  and  foreign  idiom),  and  perfedlly  grammatical, 

A  free  and  copious  ufe  of  language  is  a  proof  of  bold  and  in¬ 
ventive  genius.  It  is  by  this  alone  that  an  author  can  difplay  his 
own  charadlcr,  his  peculiar  turn  and  mode  of  thinking ;  and 
touch  the  pre^^ife  idea,  pafiion,  and  emotion  in  queltion,  and 
neither  more  nor  lefs.  Men,  if  they  would  write  with  proper 
freedom  and  energv  (w'hich  they  would  in  general  do  if  they 
would  caft  oft  all  fetters,  and  move  according  to  their  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  fentime^lt^),  would  have  different  ftyles  as  they  have 
different  gaits  and  features.  This  fubjedl  is  illuftrated  at  fomc 
length  in  a  critical  and  biographical  preface  prefixed  to  Cun¬ 
ningham's  Kiftory  of  Great  Britaint 

Art» 
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Art.  XV.  A  Charge  given  at  the  Fifitation  of  the  Archdeaconry 
♦  of  Salopy  in  the  Diocefe  of  Hereford^  in  the  Tear  1794.  By 
yoftph  Plymley^  M.  A.  Archdeacon,  pp.  21.  4to.  Shrcwf- 
bury  printed,  and  fold  by  Eddowes;  Longman,  London. 

1794- 


Mr.  PJymley,  in  this  charge,  confiders  fome  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  public  difpofition  that  are  formed  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  times.  He  entreats  his  audience  to  join 
him  in  confidering  whether  there  are  not,  in  the  times,  cir- 
cumftances  leading  to  religious  impreffions?  and  whether  what 
may  be  called  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  can  be  anfwercd  but 
bv  the  extenfion  of  fuch  impreffions  ?  ‘  One  general  fa£f,*  he 

obferves,  ‘  (lands  clear  and  indifputable,  that  philofophy,  un- 
‘  fupported  by  divine  truth,  has  eftefled,  and  docs  ftill  threaten 
^  to  tffe£l,  evil  to  mankind;  and  that  from  hence  thofe  who 
‘  fought  not  God’s  altars  in  the  heyday  of  their  profperity ;  that 
‘  thofe  who  W’ere  become  indifferent  to  religion,  or  <lifc6un- 
^  tenanced  its  ritual ;  that  thole  who  were  too  (hort- lighted  to 
‘  fee  the  neceffity  of  faith  in  the  profpevSl  of  futurity,  are  willing 
}  to  (belter  under  her  banners  from  the  apprthenfion  of  worldly 
,  ‘  harm.  If  then  there  is  in  this  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
'  f  that  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  alarm  it  has  extended 
^  within  thefe  realms ;  if  the  negligent  and  the  fcornful  are 
*  driven  to  the  church;  if  the  fuperftitious  attend  with  increafed 
‘  refp'edt,  and  the  felfifb  and  the  worldling  approach  her  with 
^  awe  ;  le't'it  be  feen  that  decency  and  order  reign  at  lead  there; 
‘  or  if  complacency  at  the  public  voice,  foftering  with  a  fonder 
‘  tone  the  name  of  religion,  has  caufed  me  to  attribute  too  wide 
‘  a  converiion  ;  yet,  if  the  matters  in  agitation  around  us  are 
‘  but  calculated  to  point  the  word  of  truth,  it  is  argument  and 
‘  encouragement  to  us  to  preach  it,  if  poffible,  with  a  purer 
*  energy.’ — The  neceflary  ftep,  he  thinks,  to  political  refor¬ 
mation,  wherever  it  may  be  wanting,  is  the  perfecting  of  reli¬ 
gious  principles  among  thofe  who  form  the  body  politic :  then 
each  party,  acting  upon  their  firft  balls,  juftice,  would  generally 
meet  at  the  fame  fpot,  or  the  obloquities  of  the  underftanding, 
where  there  were  none  in  the  heart,  would  eafily  be  fet  right. 
And  whether  the  progrefs  of  truth  is  to  be  commenfurate  with 
fuch  a  purpofe  in  time ;  or  whether  the  extenfions  of  its  feminal 
principle  will  only  bear  full  fruit  in  eternity;  the  attempted  ap¬ 
proximation  of  it  is  the  only- certain  means  of  general  and  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare. 


tit  jf friendly  Addvejs  to  the  Reformers  of  England, 

It  is  no  doubt  philofophy,  or  fciencc  ‘  falfely  fo  called, that  the 
Archdeacon  arraigns ;  for  true  phi lofophy,  by  difplayihg  a  thou^ 
fand  myftcries  for  one  difeovery,  produces  modefty,  and  prepares 
the  mind  for  the  belief  of  many  things  that  we  cannot  compre* 
hend.  This  reverend  gentleman  writes  fenfibly  j  but  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  deficient  in  compofition.  The  firft  eight  pages,  being 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  are  taken  up  in  declarations 
rf  what  he  is  not  to  do — without — without — without— a  long 
firing  of  withouts  connecting  different  fentences  in  long  and 
confufed  periods.  He  is  frequently  deficient  even  in  grammar. 
For  example:  Hence  it  is  ncceflary  that  arguments  are  [be] 
^  true^  as  well  as  that  there  is  verity  in  the  opinion  iifelf.*  The 
fentence  fhould  have  run  thus?  ‘  Hence  it  is  necelfary  that  ar- 

*  gumehts  be  juft,  as  well  as  that  tliere  be  verity  ia  the  opinion 

•  itfelf,’  p.  17. — Whatever  Mr.  Plymley  may  think  cf  philofo- 
phy,  ibme  acquaintance  with  philology  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary  to  him  who  would  inftrudl  and  perfuade  by  means  of  the 
pen. 


Art.  XVI.  A  friendly  Adlrefs  to  the  Reformers  of  England 
pp.  2y.  8vo.  Evans..  London,  1794., 

^^HE  nature  and  frope  of  thi^  adJrefs  are  well  fet  forth  in  the 
^  follow’ing  extract  from  Hall’s  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Prtfs,  iiiferted  in  the  title-page  by  way  of  a  motto: 

*  The  real  danger  to  every  free  government  is  lefs  from  its  ene¬ 
mies  than  from  Itjelf.  Should  it  refill  the  moll  temperate  reforms, 
and  maintain  its  abufes  with  obllinacy,  imputing  complaints  to  fac¬ 
tion,  calumniating  its  friends,  and  frniling  on  its  flatterers  j  fhould 
it  encourage  informers,  and  held  out  rewards  to  treachery,  turning 
every  man  into  a  fpy,  and  every  neighbourhood  into  the  feat  of  an  in- 
quifuion;  let  it  not  hope  it  can  long  conceal  its  tyranny  under  the  mafk 
of  freedom.  Thefe  are  the  avenues  through  which  dcfpotifm  mull 
enter ;  thjfe  arc  the  arts  at  w'hich  integrity  fickens,  and  freedom  turns 
pale.’ ' 

Cur  author  condemn?,  as  highly  inhuman  and  impolitic,  every 
idea  of  a  reformation  that  aflbciates  itfclf  writh  public  common 
tion.  And  he  looks  up  with  horror  to  thofe  ftrivings  and  de¬ 
vices  of  the  people,  which  muft  and  will  be  the  fure  refult  of 
appeals  made  rather  to  the  paffions  than  the  underftandings  of 
men.  If  gentlemen^  fays  he  in  conclufion,  you  would  ferve 
your  country  in  a  fubftantial  manner,  break  not  that  chain  by 
which  happinefs  and  profperity  have  been  hitherto  bound  to  her 

Crulh 
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Crufh  the  infolent  reptiles  that 'prey  upon  the  vitals  of  her  con- 
lli;ution,  but  fpare  the  conftitution  itlelf. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  judicious  friend  to  regulated 
liberty;  and  his  admonitions  are  fouiid  and  feafoiiable. 


Art.  XVII.  The  Sportfman^s  and  Gamekeeper^ s  Pocket  Booki 
or^  a  Comprehenftve  and  familiar  Treaf^f  on  the  Game  LawSm 
Comprifing^  ammgji  other  Matter all  the  Statutes  and  Rfolu* 
iions  of  the  Courts  relating  to  Hares^  Rabbit Groufe,  Fifo^  and 
ether  Game.  Together  with  fome  general  and  particular  Re^ 
marks  tending  to  explain  their  Import^  and  facilitate  their  Con-»‘ 
JiruSiisn.  To  which  are  alfo  added^  the  PAode  of  recovering  Pe^ 
nalties  under  the  Game  Laws^  the  Law  concerning  Trefpafs  im 
the  Purfuit  of  Game^  and  the  general  Law  relating  to  Dogt. 
pp.  6o.  i2mo.  IS.  6d.  Clarke.  London^  17,94., 

m 

I  •• 

At  the  firft  diftribution  of  things  (fays  the  editor  of  this  col- 
leftion),'  as  mentioned,  in  the  facred  writings,  the  all- 
bountiful  Creator  gave  to -man  ‘  dominion  over  the  fi(h  of  the 
,  ‘  fea,  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
^  moveth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth/  This  being  a  general 
and  unqualified  donation,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  ages  of  the  world,  every  one  took  from  the  common  ftock, 
without  control  or  reftraint,  whatever  his  wants  or  inclination 
led  him  to  defire.  J^t  when  men  began  to  increale  in  number 
and  connexions,  arid  the  efiablifla^ent  of  fociecy  gave  rife  to 
complicated  interefts,  this  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of 
individuals  was  found  to  be  no  longer  prafticable,  confiftently 
with  the  wants  and  interefts  of  the  whole.  The  good  order  of 
civil  government  was  conftantly  diftradlcd  by  the  turbulent  con¬ 
tentions  of  various  perfons’ftriving  for  the  pofieflion  of  the  fame 
thing.  It  became  neceflary,  therefore,  to  fix  upon  fome  certain 
and  permanent  rules  for  the  acquifition  and  enjoyment  of  the 
produifts  of  nature,  that  no  one, might  encroach  upon  what  had 
previoully  been  acquired  by  another.  I'his,  in  refpecl  of  the 
occupation  and  ufe  of  the  foil  itfelf,  and  of  other  permanent  and 
ftationary  objects,  was  eafily  eftefted ;  but  as  it  may  readily  he 
perceived  there  ftill  remained  many  things  which,  from  the  difii- 
culty  of  acquifition,  and  the  uncertainty  of  polTefiion  w’hen 
gained,  muft  ftill  remain  in  common — fuch  as,  fur  inftance,  all 
animals  fera  natiira^  ainongft  which  are  hares,  rabbits,  phea- 
fants,  partridges,  &c. :  thefe,  therefore,  long  continued,  as  by 
the  primary  laws  of  nature,  to  be  the  property  of  him  who  could 

'  '  firft 
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firft  take  them.  But  we  obferve,  at  this  day,  that  many  ant- 
mals  of  the  above  defciiption  are  no  longer  reckoned  amongft 
the  common  property  of  mankind,  and  the  right  of  the  firft 
taker;  but  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England,  and  many  other 
nations,  are  deemed  to  be  appropriated  property  belonging  ex- 
clufively  to  perfons  of  a  particular  defeription,  who,  and  who 
only,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  hunting  or  deftroying  them. 
On  what  principles  thefe  laws  are  founded,  how  far  they  ex- 
tend,  and  to  what  obje6ls,  in  particular,  are  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  treatife. 

With  regard  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  prefent  prohibi¬ 
tions  in  refpeft  of  the  taking  and  killing  thofe  animals  which 
are  known  by  the  denomination  of  game,  it  will  be  found,  fays 
cur  editor,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Sir  William  Black- 
Hone,  ‘  that  they  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  fame 

*  time,  and  by  the  fame  policy,  as  gave  birth  to  the  fcedal  fyf- 
‘  tern  of  tenures.  When  the  leaders  of  the  northern  ravagers 

*  of  Europe,  in  the  third  century,  came  to  fettle  the  economy 
‘  of  a  vanquilhed  country,  their  policy  led  them  to  keep  the 

*  ruftici^  or  natives,  in  as  low  a  condition  as  poflible,  and 

‘  cially  to  prohibit  them  the  ufe  of  arms.  Nothing  could  do 

*  this'more  effeilually  than  a  prohibition  of  h^inting  and  fpnrt* 

*  ing ;  this  right,  therefore,  w  as  referved  to  themfelves,  and 
‘  thofe  on  whom  they  chofe  to  beftow  it ;  which  were  only  the 
‘  capital  feudatories,  or  greater  barons.  And  accordingly  we 

*  find,  in  the  feudal  conftitutions,  one  and  the  fame  law  prohi- 

*  biting  the  ruftici  in  general  from  carrying  arms,  and  alfo 
^  proferibing  the  ufe  of  nets,  fnarcs,  or  other  engines  for  de- 

*  ftroying  the  game.’  <• 

Our  editor  is  as  full  in  his  inquiries  as  is  neceflary,  without 
rendering  his  treatife  too  bulky  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a 
pocket- companion,  for  the  fportfman.  In  the  game  laws,  more 
than  any  others,  the  hand  of  power  is  vifible.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  treafon  to  fay  they  are  unjuft.  They  are  odious,  and  to  the 
people  humiliating. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  foHtary  Frenchman  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Thames^  to  a  Friend  in  Switzerland :  a  Poem.  Tran  fated  h) 
the  Rev.  John  Gregg,  pp.  48.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1 794. 

^T^HIS  little  work,. fays  the  author,  ‘  has  been  hurried  in  the 
‘  performance,  in  the  midft  of  profeflional  occupations 

*  and  the  feafon  of  winter,  inclement  to  poetic  thought.  But 

^  authuiS) 
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«  authors,  as  well  as  feamen,  have  their  wind  and  weather;  and 

<  I  waited  again  fome  weeks  for  convoy,  expefting  to  go  out 
«  with  an  admiral  in  poetry ;  though  now  I  fail  almoft  alone^ 

*  for  fear  of  lofing  the  market.  Wherefore,  good  judges  in  ' 

<  poetical  cargoes  may  good-naturedly  overlook  fome  bad  ftufF; 

<  and  if  every  thought  wont  do  to  pleafe  every  cuftomer — fol:' 

«  thefe  are  times  to  have  things  of  ftrong  texture  and  fubftance 

<  — then  pray.  Madam,  paufing  with  great  refpedt — pray,  Ma-  » 

<  dam,  what  do  you  think  of  the  type  ?  Sir,  'what  do  you  think 
«  of  the  paper  now  ? — The  following  work  is  made  up  entirely 
‘  for  the  times ;  fo  cheap  the  purchafe,  people  might  make  it, 

<  were  it  only  to  fay  with  more  judgment  afterward,  they  did 

‘  not  like  it.  With  refpeft  to  the  fentiments  contained,  I  take 
i  them  for  truth,  which  even  the  common  people,  as  they  are 
5  vulgarly  called,  profefs  to  be  fo  monftrous  fond  of,’  &c. — This 
is  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Gregg’s  profaic  ftyle,  as  the  following 
lines  are  of  his  poetical : .  . 

«  When  our  great  empire  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

With  dreadful  craih  alarmed  tlie  nations  round ; 

When  fa^llous  fenate,  and  unruly  mob, 

‘  ^  In  name  of  liberty  began  to  rob, 

To  break  the  fceptr’cy-fcorn  all  f^cred  things. 

Into  a  dungeon  throw  the  beft  of  kings—— 

— ^At  this  fad  profpedl,  Alcime,  I  confefs 
My  heart  with  forrow  rent,  my  keen  diftrefs; 

Forc’d  to  view  exile  as  a  kind  relief. 

So  low  reduc’d,  I  pour’d  a  flood  of  grief.* 

Again,  in  another  place : 

*  No  longer  altars  an  afylum  give, 

'No  piety  nor  modefty  can  live ;  ' 

In  churches  feenes  mod  barbarous  (hock  the  eye. 

Under  the  lafli  the  pureft  veftals  die  ; 

The  pavement  reddens  with  the  facred  gore. 

And  priefts  their  lives  emit  from  every  pore; 

No  age  refpefted,  charadler  or  (late, 

^  Huge  bleeding  mounts  of  flain  accumulate.* 


Mr.  Gregg  informs  u?,  that  his  poetical  labours  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  liberality  of  numerous  fubferibers.  The  ge¬ 
neral  complaint,  that  genius,  in  thefe  iron  times,  pafles  unie-, 
warded,  undoubtedly  admits  of  fome  exceptions  ! ! 


Art# 
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Art.  XIX.  The  Lalyrtnths'of  Life\  a  Novel.  Sy  the  Author 
of  Exceffve  SenJibiUty^  and  Fatal  Follieu  In  Four  Volume^ 
pp.  942.  iimo.  Robinfons.  London,  1793. 

^T^HIS  pleafing  and  moral  novel,  calculated  to  (hew.,  that, 
amidd  all  the  fludluations  of  human  affairs^  there  is,  fooner 
or  later,  a  reward  for  patient  and  perfevering  probity  and  ho- 
Hour,  (hould  have  been  more  fully  noticed  in  this  literary  jour- 
nal  long  ago.  That  it  was  not,  is  owing  to  accidental  caufes, 
which  it  is  unnecclTary  here  to  explain.  Like  the  other  com- 
pofitions  of  its  author,  it  fnews  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
gay  and  what  is  called  falhionable  life,  good  fenfc,  and  ju(,l  and 

Eradlical  obfervation.  The  dedication,  to  the  Duchefs  of 
,eeds,  difplays  an  ingenious,  as  well  as  juft  turn  of  thinking, 
and  alfo  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  literature : 

•/Though  the  prafti'ce  of  dedicating  books  to  diftinguiftied  cha- 
raflers  h^s,  like  other  things,  been  perverted,  in  fome  iriilances,  to 
low  purpofes,, yet  in  its  origin  it  was  neither  unnatural  nor  unufcful. 
The  ancient  writers,  from  whom  the  pra^lice  of  dedication  is  de-  , 
rived,  were  wont  to  addrefs  their  compofitions,  in  the  outfet,  to  feme 
refpefted  friend,  whom  they  kept  in  their  eye  throughout  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  work  ;  from  whence  there  was  derived  a  twofold  advan-' 
tage.  The  author  was  animated  with  the  idea  that  at  lead  one  good 
judge,  whom  hp  was  ambitious  to  pleafe,  would  read  what  he  wrote; 
and,  in  writing,  the  fame  idea  operated  as  a  monitor,  that  no  fenti- 
jnent  or  expreffion  Ihould  be  fuftered  to  efcape  the  pen  of  the  author, 
that  the  judgment,  the  tafte,  or  the  virtue,  of  the  party  addreffed 
might  be  ready  to  condemn.  It  is  on  thefe  principles  that  I  have 
prei'umed  to  addrefs  to  your  Grace  •  The  Labyrinths  of  ' Life;’  in¬ 
tended  to  (hew,  that,  amidd  all  the  fiufluations  of  human  affairs, 
however  furprifing,  there  is,  fooner  or  later,  a  reward  for  patient  and 
perfevering  probity  ^nd  honour.* 

The  fable  or  ftory  of  the  piece  is  as  follows :  Theodore  Ne¬ 
ville  arrives  at  Harewood  Grove,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Vernon,  whofe 
fon  had  been  his  fchool-fellow  and  college  cornpanion,  and 
where  he  had  frequently  palled  his  time  during  his  different  re- 
ceffes  from  his  ftudies.  Mr.  Vernon  had  two  daughters.  With 
the  eldeft  Theodore  is  in  love,  and  is  equally  regarded  by  the 
young  lady.  Both  are  equally  ignorant  of  each  others  fenti- 
ments  ;  the  difclofure  of  which  is  ftudioufly  avoided  on  the  part 
of  Neville  from  motives  of  delicacy ;  he  being  ignorant  to 
whom  he  owes  his  birth,  though  generally  confidered  to  be  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Raymond,  a  rich  merchant,  at  ^whofe  houfc  he 
was  left  with  this  requeft,  that  he  might  be  educated  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman}  and  with  the  intimation,  that  there  might  come  a  time 
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when  he  nnight  do  honour  to  his  generoAty.  Inclofed  in  this 
letter  ,was  a  bank  note  to  the  amount  of  one  thoufand 
pounds.  From  the  receipt  of  this  letter  they  never  heard  more ; 
but  Mr.  Raymond’s  kindnefs  had  ever  Ance  fupplied  the  place  of 
a  parent ;  and  the  prefent  occaAon,  when  his  ignorance  of  his 
birth  left  him  without  any  juft  pretenAons  to  an  alliance  with 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Vernons,  was  the  Arft  time  that  he  had 
ever  felt  his  lofs.  At  this  criAs  Mr.  Raymond  propofes  thd 
army  to  Neville.  About  accepting  this  he  heAtates,  in  the  fear 
that,  in  his  abfence,  fome  one,  with  fairer  profpefts,  might 
carry  off  the  lady.  His  deciAon  is  accelerated  by  Mr.  Vernon’s 
propoAng  Sir  James  de  Grey  to  his  daughter.  Neville,  the  in- 
Aanc  he  hears  this,  in  defpair  accepts  the  commilAon  offered 
him;  which,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Laura,  (he  cohftrues 
into  a  total  difregard  of  her,  as  he  did  not  confult  her  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  confents  to  her  father’s  wiQies  to  become  the  wife 
of  Sir  James.  Soon  after  this  the  lovers  come  to  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Convinced  that  they  have  rendered  each  other  wretched, 
they  refolve  on  an'appeaLto  the  father,  which  the  lady  takes 
upon  herfelf.  She  fails  in  her  appeal  to  Mr.  Vernon,  whofe 
word  is  already  given ;  and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Neville,  re¬ 
proaching  him  tor  the  ill  return  he  has  made  to  his  kindnefs  ; 
and  alfo  tells  him,  that  his  alliance  would  a  mark  of  dif- 

grace  on  his  family,  which  determines  him  to  leave  the  Grove* 
Laura  Vernon,  very  foon  after,  becomes  Lady  de  Grey.  ,In  the 
fame  neighbourhood  reAde  the  family  of  Lady  Wentworth,  who 
has  alfo  two  daughters;  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Sir  William 
Jerfey,  a  gay,*  good-natured^  diffipated  man  of  fafhion.  He 
marries  Mifs  Jemima  Wentworth,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
aiFedfion  on  his  part,  and  a  Ancere  one  on  her^s.  After  living 
with  her  for  two  years  in  harmony,  he  returns  to  his  ufual  va¬ 
riability  of  character,  while  his  lady  affumes  that  of  a  ferious, 
prudent,  and  amiable  wife.  This  character  of  Lady  Jerfey,  fo 
different  from  that  of  the  gay  unmarried  woman,'  gives  him  a 
diftafte  of  home.  He  plans  a  vifit  to  Brighton,  in  company 
with  Charles  Vernon,  whilft  his  lady  pays  a  viAt  to  her  mother, 
Lady  Wentworth,  at  Harewood  Hall ;  at  which  place  and  time 
Laura  Vernon  is  Arft  introduced  to  Sir  James  de  Grey.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jerfey  and  young  Vernon  go  to  Brighton,  and  enter  into 
the  diverfions  of  the  place,  where  he  fees  Lady  Sufan  Strange- 
ways,  to  whom  he  was  once  on  the  point  of  being  united,  a 
volatile  and  diAblute  charadler  like  himfelf.  She  conceives  a 
deAre  to  eftrange  the  affedlions  of  Sir  William  from  Lady  Jer- 
in  which  (he  fucceeds,  and  actually  goes  off*  with  him  to 
Paris,  in  company  with  her  After.  Charles  Vernon  returns 
home  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  his  After.  Neville 
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proceeds  to  jbin*  his.  regiment,  about  to  embark  for  foreign  fer* 
vice.  Immediately  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  Sir  James 
carries  his  lady  and  her  After,  accompanied  by  Lady  Anne 
Weftbury,  a  lively  young  widow,,  to  his  feat  at  Truro  Point,'  in 
Cornwall.  On  their  arrival  at  this  place,  which  overhangs  the 
fea,  a  thunder-ftorm,  accompanied  by  dreadful  lightning,  pre. 
fents  to  them  a  velfel  in  danger,  and  the  fight  overwhelms  them 
with  horror;  infomuch  as  to  induce. Sir  James,  at  the  requeft 
of  his ‘bride,  to  go  to  offer  affiftance,  in  doing  which  he  lofes 
bis  life.  I'he  people  brought  on  (bore  from  the  wreck  are  con 
dudted  to  Sir  James’s  houfe.  Ainongft  thefe  ftrangers  there  is 
one  who  caufes  extreme  gr-ief  and  confufion;  this  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Neville,  who  leaves  the  houfe  as  foon  as  he  is  in 
formed  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  again  embarks  with  his  regi 
ment.  Lady  Anne  Weftbury  ftays  with  Lady  de  Grey  until 
(he' returns  to  a  feat  belonging  to  Sir  James  near  her  father’s. 
Lady  Anne  relates  their  adventures  to  Lady  Madelina  Mor¬ 
timer,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mortimer,  who  in  return 
lends  her  an  account  of*  a  citizen’s  .family,  of  the  name. of  An- 
detfon,  who  are  attached  to  them,  and  .who  imitate  them  in 
every  thing,  merely  becaufe  they  are  people  of  fafliioii.  Lady 
Jerley  at  length  .becomes  acquainted*  with  the  infidelity  of  her 
hulband,  and  her,  weak  and  delicate  fpirits  fink  under  this  un 
merited  defertion.  Lad.y  Anne  Weftbury  fuggefts  an  innocent 
ftratagem  to  recall  Sir  William’s  affection,  which  Lady  Jerfey, 
after, every  remonftrance,  fails,  adopts,  and  is  at  length  fuc 
cefsful.  Neville,  after  encountering  innumerable  difficulties 
abroad,  and  performing  fome  fignal  ferviccs,  at  length  finds' his 
father,  and  returns  with  hirh  to  England ;  and,  with  the  con 
fent  of  old  Vernon,  marries  Lady  de  Grey. 

Such  is  the  plan: -the  following  extrafts  will  ferve  as  fpeci 
men'^  of  the  execution  of  this  ihterefting. novel,  which  is  a  good 
deal  above  the  .common  rate  of  that  fpecies  of  compofition  : 

*  Lady  Jemima  Jerfey  to  S:r  William  Jerfey. 

,  ^  IT  is  with  irafpeakable  concern  that  I  lake  up  the  pen  to  write 

on  a  fobjeft  which  I  had  determined  to  lock  for  ever  in  my  own 
breaft.  The  prefect  moment  requires  that  I.ffould  wave  that  deter¬ 
mination.  As  the  peace  of  a  beloved  parent  is  at  ftake,  my  own  is 
a  fecondary  objeft.  Let  me  conjure  you,  by  the  affection  you  once 
entertained  for  me,  to  point  out  in  what  I  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  difpleafe ;  1  am  not  confeious  of  the  caufe,  though  1 
verely  feel  the  effedt.  Surely  you  once  flattered  me  with  faying,  I 
polTelTed  too  many  amiable  qualities  ever  to  loofe  *  the  heart  I  had 
once  conquered.  That  I  w'as  once  in  pofleffion  of  yours,  two  years 
fpert  in  perfeft  happinefs  convinced  me ;  and  the  tear  that  falls  on 
the  paper  as  I  w^rite,  is  by  the  remembrance  that  thofe  houis  are 
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and  that  each  fucceedi’ng  one  now  pafles  in  dreadful  contraft.  Your 
time  is  fpent  abroad,  amongft  a  fet  of  men  who  wilj,  in  time,  lay 
the  foundation  of  certain  mifery  to  us  both.  I  know  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  a  wife  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  her  hufband ;  pardon  me, 
then,  for  doing  fo,  and  fay  that  1  (hall  hold  that  place  in^our  affec¬ 
tions  of  which  I  am  fo  emulous.  Were  my  mother  to  know  the  fe- 
vere  pJings  her  Jemima  fuffers,  (he,  I  ^am  fiire,  would  not  furvive 
the  difeovery;  and  I  am  not  hypocrite  enough  to  conceal  my  mifery 
from  the  fearching  eye  of  an  indulgent  parent ;  nor  coulid  I  fay  a  word 
that  reflefted  on  the  conduft  of  a  beloved  hulband.  Let  me,  there¬ 
fore,  entreat  you  to  fay  what  is  difagreeable  to  you,  that  I  may  in- 
itahtly  remove  it.  This  done,  to  vifit  Harewood  in  your  fociety, 

will  be  attended  with  redoubled  pleafure  to 

•  —  •  > 

*  Your  affeftiohatd 
.  < 

‘  JEMIMA  JERSEY.’ 

‘  5/a  William  Jerfey  to  Lady  Jemima  Jerfey; 

*  I  never  was  more  aftonilhed  than  at  the  receipt  of  your  curious 
^piftle.  Perhaps  you  will  be  offended  when"!  tell  you  1  adlually 
laughed  at  it.  1  really  cannot  fay  a  ferious  word  in  anfwcr;  only 
that  you  are’ too  good  a  wife  for  tne.  I  believe  I  muft  take  a  littld 
.  of  your  gravity,' and  you  aJittle  of  my  gaiety.  The  air  of  Hare- 
wood  will  aft  as  a  reftorative  to  your  health  and  fpirits.  I  think  you 
'are  a  littfe  nervous.  You  fhould  gb  more  abroad:  eveiy  fociety  1  am 
thrown  into  inquire  after  your  health.  I  am  obliged  to  make  fome 
head-ach  excufe  or  other;  but  fince  you  begin  to  grow  out  of  hu¬ 
mour  with  me,  you  (hall  in  future  fib  for  yourfelf.  1  have  made  a 
party  for  you  this  evening  at  the  opera,  and  you  muft,  if  not  better 
engaged,  ^attend  me  tluther.  _  • 

*  Yours  wholly, 

^  WILLIAM  JERSEY.^ 

«  • 

•  *  Sir  William  Jerfey  to  Edmund  Lafcelles. 

Caftle,  Brighton. 

•  *  FOR  heaven’s  fake  let  the  inclofed  be’  fent  direftly  to  Portman 
Square  !  I  hope  no  bufy  body  has  been  writing  to  Lady  Jerfey  that 
I  am  at  this  place.  Her  laft  letter  •  was  written  in  a  manner  which 
ferves  to  awaken  fufpicion  in  me.  Do  you  know,  Edmund,  that  (he 
threatened  me  with  a  jaunt  to  Brighton,  if  I  did  not  come  direftly  to 
her.  This  is  being  under  petticoat  government  with  a  vengeance. 
TUs  won’t  do,  my  lady  !  you  muft  flay  where  you  are,  and  I  will 
ftay  where  I  am,  until  I  pleafe  to  return.  However,  (he  muft  rot 
come  here,  that  is  very  certain ;  for  I  am  in  the  moft  delightful  fo¬ 
ciety,  from  which  it  will  be  vaftly  difficult  for  me  to  be  extricated. 


•  A  different  one  from  that  here  extrafled.. 
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becaufe  I  do  not  by  any  means  wiih  it.  Lady  Sufan,  my  boy,  loves 
me,  and  will,  I  believe,  at  my  earned  folicitation,  elope  with  me. 
Don’t  fay  a  word.  She  is  all  life  and  foul ;  juft  what  Jemima  was; 
and  not  what  Jemima  is— my  wife.  I  dare  fay  my  affection  for  Lady 
Sufan  will  hot  laft  for  life;  and  then,  you  know,  I  {ball  be  a  re. 
formed  rake ;  a  charafter  that  is  always  faid  to  make  the  beft  hufband. 
Good  or  bad  afterwards,  I  muft  enjoy  the  prefen t  moment.  Lady 
bufan  is  fo  confoundedly  jealous  of  Lady  Jerfcy,  that  I  hardly  dare 
mention  her  name  in  her  prefence.  Women  are  fools!  they  do  not 
know  their  own  interefts ;  they  ihould  not  get  hulbands  In  fuch  hade; 
it  is  lovers  they  want.  Nothing  is  fo  ridiculous,  in  the  prefcnt  days, 
as  a' fellow  in  love  with  his  own  wife.’— 

• 

The  ferious  air  that  pervades  this  interefting  novel  is  now 
and  then  relieved  by  the  introduftion  of  a  family  of  wealthy 
citizens,  a  very  harmlefs  and  w^l-meaning  kind  of  people, 
whofe  greateft  foible  is  an  extreme  defire  to  become  acquainted, 
and  to  imitate,  which  they  do,  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  the 
ways  of  the  great.  This  is  very  common  with  honeft  fhop- 
keepers,  retired  from  bufinefs;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  natural;' 
for  what  fignifies  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  if  it  do  not,  in 
fome  (hape  or  other,  place  its  owner  on  an  eminence  where  he 
may  draw  the  attention  and  fympathy  of  the  world  ? — A  great 
many  ludicrous  fcenes  are  opened,  in  which  this  family,  the 
Anderfons,  are  the  principal  figures,  and  who,  on  the  whole, 
appear  as  the  clown  in  the  drama.  For  example  :  Mr.  Richard, 
the  eldeft  Ion  of  the  family,  appears  at  a  ball,  at  the  Duke  of 
Mortimer^s,  with  a  fliank-bone  of  mutton,  gilt  with  gold,  dang¬ 
ling  at  a  button-hole  of  his  coat.  This,  he  tells  the  company, 
is  the  infignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood  to  which  he  belongs — 
called  the  Knights  of ,  the  Mutton -bone.  This  anecdote,  we 
are  well  afliired,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  others  here  related  of 
this  fimple  family,  is  abfolutely  copied  from  real  life*.  There 
is  a  club  held  monthly  at  Black-Heath,  a  kind  of  fcyon  from 
what  they  call  the  Club  of  Golfers,  in  which  the  principal  and 
ftanding  difii  is  a  large  boiled  leg,  or  legs  of  mutton,  with  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips.  The  knights  of  this  order  wear,  on  grand 
occafions,  a  (hank -bone,  ornamented  as  above  deferibed.  Mr. 
Richard  Anderfon,  who  wi{hes  to  make  a  figure  before  Lady 
Anne  Weftbury,  the  Duke’s  daughter  (a  young  lady  of  proper, 
though  gay  and  falhionable  manners),  with  whom  he  would  fain 
take  courage  to  be  in  love,  as  he  has  no  flar,  nor  ribbon,  nor 
croix  de  St.  Louis,  nor  any  other  badge  of  diftindlion,  comes 

*  Not  that  there  is  any  one  family  in  whom  the  whole  of  the  aaec- 
dotes  arc  verified  :  but  that  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  authenticated 
by  the  hiftory  and  condudl  of  diSerent  families. 
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boldly  into  the  ball-room  adorned  with  his  mutton-bone. 
Lady  Anne,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  penchant  of  Mr.  Ri^ 
chard,  treats  him  with  great  complaifancc  for  her  own  enter¬ 
tainment. 


This  novel,  like  that  of  the  other  two  by  the  fame  authorcfs, 
viz.  'Exceffvue  Senjibilityy  and  Fatal  Follies^  is  not  diftinguilhed 
by  any  thing  very  brilliant  or  marvellous,  but  by  fomething 
extremely  pathetic  and  natural.  This  lady,  in  her  portraits, 
adheres  more  clofely  than  moft  novelifts  to  truth  or  real  life. 
We  have  difcovered  that  not  a  few  of  her  ideas,  and  even  the 
names  and  chara6ters  of  her  heroes  and  heroines,  particularly 
thofe  in  ExceJJive  Senftbility^  have  been  adopted  by  another  female 
writer  of  novels ;  not,  however,  in  a  fervile  manner,  but  agree¬ 
ably  enough  interwoven  in  a  ftory,  or  fable,  in  its  outlines, 
new  or  original.  ’  ‘ 


Art.  XX.  ^  Amantm  and  Elmira  \  or^  Ingratitude  exemplified  in 
the  Char  otter  of  Ingratus.  By  George  Hutton,  pp.  173. 
London:  printed  for  B.  Crofty,  No.  4,  Stationers-Court, 
Ludgate- Street.  1794. 

^HE  author’s  preface’  (hews  the  defign  of  his  work. "  ^  The 
*  ‘  motive  of  this  work,’  he  fays,  *  is,  to  difplay,  in  fome 
‘  meafure,  the  hei^us  crime  of  ingratitude ;  and  to  reprefent 
‘  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  in  thofe  colours  in  which  it 
^  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage,  as^  being  a  fin,  of  all  others, 

*  the  moft  odious  in  its  nature,  and  pernicious  in  its  efFe^fts ;  as 
‘  the  grand  origin  of  innumerable  fucceeding  vices,  which, 

^  hand  in  hand,  aflail  the  objedi  who  is  a  flave  it,  and  drive  him 
I  heedlefs  into  utter  ruin.’  Had  this  work  no  other  merit  than 
its  defign  to  recommend  it,  it  would  be  certainly  laudable.  But 
it  is  a  work  that  may  amufe  young  people  without  endangering  ^ 
their  morals :  and,  as  every  effort  to  promote  virtue  in  our 
youth  is  commendable,  this  firft  effay  of  our  author  is  certainly 
deferving  of  approbation,  and  will  probably  be  acceptable  to 
many  readers. 
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Art.  XXI.  The  Tales  of  Elam,  In  Two  Volumes,  pp:  500. 
London :  printed  for  William  Lane,  at  the  Minerva  Prefs, 
Leadenhall- Street.  1794. 

^T^HESE  Tales  are  written  in  the  fame  ftylc  as  the  Arabian 
•  ^  'Nights;  and*  though  they  do  not  abound  with  the  fame 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  yet  are  they  written  in  a  pleafing  flow  of 
language,  and  are  intended  to  convey  many  good  moral  lefTons. 
They  niay  be  read  with  niuch  entertainnaent  by  fuch  as  delight 
in  this  ftyle  of  compofition, 

/  _ ' 


Art.  XXII.  Sydney  St,  Auhyn,  In  a  Series  of  Letters^  by  Mr, 

’  Robinfon^  Author  of  Love  Fragments^  fcfc.  pp.  467.  Herbert, 

'  No.  6,  Pall  Mall.  London,  1794. 

rjpHIS  novel  reprefents  two  lovers  difappointed  through 
miltakes  in  their  firft  afFeftions,  and  afterwards  marrying 
different  objects;  which,  in  the  end,  proves  deftrudtive  to  both 
parties.  There  are  fonie  other  characters  introduced,'  who  are 
very  improperly  rewarded  with  fortune,  and  attain  happinefs. 
after  a  life  of  diflipation  and  fwindling;  wbilft  an  amiable  man 
and  woman,  who  have  been  the  dupe  of  a  coquet,  are  ren¬ 
dered  mifcrable,  without  having  deferved  it. '  We.fuppofe  the 
author’s  intention  was  to  fhew  the  danger  of  coquetry;  and 
alfo  to  guard  youth  againft  marrying  out  of  pique. — But  we 
know  of  no  apology  that  can  be  made  for  violating,  in  fo  flagrant 
a  manner  as  our  novellift  has  done,  what  the  critics  call  poetical 
jurticc.  It  is  true,  this  world  in  not  the  feene  of  an  equal  dif- 
tribution  of  rewards  and  puhifhments ;  yet,  even  in  this  world, 
it  will  be  found,  that  virtue  is  ufually  attended  or  followed  by 
reward,  and  vice  by  mifery.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  poet,  whether 
he  write  in  profe  or  verfe,  to  keep  in  .view  fome  end  or  moral 
that  may  redound  to  the  inftruClion  and  advantage  of  mankind. 


Art.  XXIII .  Edward  de  Courcy\  an  ancient  Fragment, 

Two  Volumes,  pp.  364.  lamo.  Lane.  London,  I7.94* 

rp'HIS  tale  includes  a  brief  flcetch  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England  in  former  times ;  intended  as  a  con- 
traft  to  their  flourifhing  condition  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  '• 

•  *  ~  • 

'  ^  In  contemplating  the  civil  condition  of  our  country  during  a 

fucceflion  of  ages,  we  perceive  little  of  that  independent  fpirit  which 

-  . .  •  charaflerircd 

%  «  r 
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charaflcrifed  our  Saxon  anceftors ;  but  we  are  to  look  for  its  appa¬ 
rent  extinftion  in  the  gradual  rife  of  the  papal  power.-  To  that 
'inonftrous  and  Angular  fpecics  of  tyranny  is  juftly  afcribed  the  bafis 
of  civil  as  well  as  religious  oppreffion.  The  native  energy  of  the^ 
human  mind  was  fubdued  by  the  policy  of  an  ambitious  and  cruel 
priefthood,  which  held  the  intelledlual  powers  of  man  in  chains  more 
permanent  than  iron — in  fuperftition  and  prejudice.  Reafon'^thus 
enervated,  the  moral  faculties  debafed — in  fine,  the  whole  human 
charaftef  fo  thoroughly  defaced,,  that  we  arc  no  longer  furprifed  to 
find  both  princes  and  fubjefts  forgetting  they  were  men — the  one 
grafping  at  prerogatives  which  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
a  focial  compaft— the  other  abjedlly  fubmitting  to  fo  ignoble  a  flavery 
as  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

*  The  fixteenth  century  is  indeed  that  grand  epoch  in  the  hirtory 
of  mankind,  when  the  empire  of  reafon  began  to  renew  the  face  of 
the  moral  world ;  yet  long  before  this,  even  at  the  period  we  are  now 
difeuffing,  fome  indications  of  that  illullrious  dawn  were  difcoverable 
incur  ifland.  Heretofore  the  ftate  had  been  agitated  by  contefis 
between  the  monarchy  and  ariftocracy.  Kings  and  barons  had  grown 
jealous  of  each  other’s  advance  in  power;  but  in  thefe  ftruggles  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  not  confidered;  neither,  indeed,  was  it' 
fuppofed  they  had  any  rights  at  all.  At  length  we  find  the  people 

•  difeovering  a  confeioufnefs  of  their  own  importance;  and  the  civil 
wars,*  denominated  thofe  of  the  red  and  white  rofes,  were  no  lefs  a 
prefage  ,of  that  happy  equilibrium  of  political  juftice,  which  has 
lince  become  charadteriftic  of  the  civil  conftitution  of  Britain,  than 
the  fpread  of  VVickliffifm  denoted  a  reformation  in  the  religious  fyf- 
tem.  On  the  eve  of  thofe  civil  commotions,  while  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond  fwayed  the  Britifh  feeptre,  flourifhed  two  amiable  young  per- 
fons,  whom  nature  feemed  to  have  defigned  for  lefs  ferocious  times. 
Edward  de  Courcy  was  the  laft  of  a  noble  family  of  that  name,  arid 
adnairably  formed  to  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  houfe./ 

Again,  in  another  place: 

'  —Here  the  traveller  ended  his  narrative,  and  de  Courcy,  with 
tears  of  pity  dreaming  from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  *  Wherefore  was 
Plan  crea^d  ?  and  to  whom  is  exillence  a  blefling  ?  I  fee  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  imitating  the  turpitude  of 
the  apollate  race,  while  millions  of  men  are  condemned  to  fink  be¬ 
neath  the  excefs  of  their  crimes.  Tell  me,  O  ftranger!  wherefore 
was  man  created  ?  ' 

*  Think  not,’  he  replied,  ‘  that  fuch  was  the  original  order  of 
things.  '  Much  is  amifs  in  the  conftitution  of  the  moral  world;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  not  always  thus.  With  refpeft  to 
.the  feudal  fyftem,  the  wretched  effedls  of  which  you  have  in  one  in- 
ftance  novy  heard  caufe  to  deplore,  I  copcciye  its  origin  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  the  period  when  fuch  vaft  hordes  of  barbarians  over- 
tan  and  defolated  the  weftern  empire  of  Rome.  A  new  divifion  of 
property  gradually  introduced  a  fpecies  of  government  before  un¬ 
known.  The  king,  or  general,  who  led  thofe  barbarians  to  conqueft, 

P  4  parcelled 


%‘p,  A  Chrijlian  CaUchlfm. 

parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquiflied  among  his  chief  officeri^  on 
the  condition  of  obliging  a  number  of  men  to  follow  his*  (landard. 
Thofe  chiefs,  in  fubdividing  the  lands  among  their  dependants, 
flexed  a  fimilar  condition,  in  which,  perhaps,  nothing  more  was  at 
£rft  intended  than  the  providing  a  ready  mode  of  defence  againh  an 
enemy— but  the  fyftem  by  degrees  degenerated  into  actual  oppreiTion. 
The  nobles  ufurped  an  unbounded  dominion  over  thefe  their  valTals, 
and  at  length  reduced  tbegreatbody  of  the  people  into  a  date  of  adual 
flavery — they  were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of 
humanity  ;  and,  in  (hort,  became  what  we  now  fee,  an  opprefTed,  de< 
graded,  and  fniferable  multitude. 

‘  You  forget/  faid  de  Courcy,  •  that  thefe  conquerors  embraced 
Chridianity,  which  ought  to  have  prompted  them  to  meliorate  rather 
than  degrade  the  conditidn  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

*  You  have  named  the  very  circumdance,*  refumed  the  dranger, 

^  which  rivetted  the  chain  forged  by  Gothic  ambition  and  ignorance. 
Chridianity,  at  lead  what  Europe  receives  as  fuch,  hath  ever  been 
found  more  favourable  to  civil  tyranny  than  any  other  inditution  in 
the  world.  Mark  but  its  progrefs,  and  it  will  appear  that  opprelSoa 
^ondantly  followed  in  the  train.  ^  . 

*  The  nations  fubdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  which  now  compofe 
.  feveral  northern  dates  of  Europe,  were  once  happy  in  the  freedom 

tind  fimplicity  of  nature :  their  manners  and  laws  were  the  fame  as 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans— each  canton  was  a  republic,  in 
which  all  enjoyed  equality  of  rights — 4)ut  the  arms  of  that  ambitious 
ravager  renaered  them  at  the  fame  time  Cbridiahs  and  flaves/ 

In  this  compofition,  which  is  far  above  the  common  run  of 
novels,  the  adventures  and  fate  of  De  Courcy  are  intermixed 
with  real  tranladlions  and  events ;  and  the  reader  is  led  on,  in 
a  very  pleafing  manner,  to  take  a  philofophical  and*  political 
view  of  one  of  the  moit  curio^s  and  important  periods  in  the 
hiftory  of  England. 


Art.  XXiy,  A  Chrtjlian  Catechifm.  pp.  24.  i2mo.  3^* 

Dilly.  London,  1793. 


'^HIS  good  man^s  catechifm  is  very  (hort;  and,  unlefs  per- 
*  fons  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  another 
(burce,  they  will  not  learn  much  here.  We  commend  his  ca¬ 
tholic  dirpofition,  and  earneftly  wifh  with  him  that  the  gall  of 
(cAs  were  changed  into  the  milk  and  honey  of  Chriftian  charity. 
Wc.beg  the  gentljeman  will  have  patience:  let  bini  wait  for 
fetter  days.,  '  - 
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^HIS  monarchy,  ever  fincc  the  re- union  of  the  numerous 
^  ftates,  principalities,  and  Icingdoms,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
has,  in  general,  taken  the  lead  in  the  affairs,  and  in  mod  things 
given  the  tone  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  _  The  extent, 
population,  and- refources,  of  France,  entitle  it  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  fcale  of  nations;  and  the  French  people,  arrogant  and 
ardent  by  nature,  in  all  times  and  under  ail  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  are  not  of  a  temper  to  abate  a  whit  of  their  natural 
prerogatives.  If  the  genius  of  the  times  be  ambitious  war, 
and  devotion  to  warlike  chiefs  and  princes,  the  French  convert 
their  king  almoft  literally  into  an  idol*;  if  the  fpirit^of  the 
times  be  religion,  they  beftow  more  than  any  other  nation  bn 
,  the  church  ;  if  liberty  and  equality  be,'*  to  ufe  a  cant  phrafe,  the 
order  of  the  day,  they  go  beyond  all  bounds,  level  all  ranks,  and 
fr-ternife  with  negroes  ;  as  they  alfo  would  with  tygers,^  orang¬ 
outangs,  and  other  animals,  were  it  prafticable,  if,  by  fo  doing, 
they  could  promote  their  rapacious  and  infuriated  views,* 
fignalife  their  name  among  the  nations,  as  the  mod  daring  and 
determined  enemies  both  to  God  and  ,man.  In  (hort,  in  every 
thing,  good  or  bad,  they  mud  be  foremod;  with  this  adjunc¬ 
tive  circumrtance,  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  they  engage, 
good,  that  they  do  not,  by  the  enormity  of  their  exceffcs,  con¬ 
vert  into  evil.  They  are  by  no  means  an  infipid  and  infignifi- 
cant  people;  right  or  wrong  they  will  make  a  figure— and,  at 

Srcfent,  undoubtedly  the  fird  figure  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
ty  mod  nations  they  are  execrated ;  by  others,  or  rather  by . 
fii6tious  individuals  in  others^  they  are.  excufed,  and  adored. 
By  fome,  Paris  is  abhorred  as  an  hell  upon  earth;  though 
the  flanie  that  torments  it  cannot  poffibly  be  eternal.  Others 
talk  of  the  facred  Jiame  of  freedom ;  a  lambent  flame  encirclinjg 
a  verdant  bufti  unconfumed  f.  Tn*  the  French  revolution. 


*  The  llatue  of  Louis  XlV.  was  fet  up  in  the  Place  dc  ViQoirc 
in  Paris ;  and  the  French  officers  and  others  took  oft*  their  hats,  and 
tewed  to  it  as  they  paffcd.  .  '  *  . 

f  See  the  miracle  of  the  burning  bufti. -rExodus  iiu  ’  ■ 

enormity 
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enormity  has  uniformly  exceeded  enormity.  The  king  was  firft 
infulted,  then  dethron^,  then  imprifoned,  and  at  laft,  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  greaf  barbarity,  put  to  death.  In  all  this  there 
was  a  (hew  of  political  neceflity.  They  could  not  truft  him 
with'the  executive  government The  death  of  the  King  was 
foon  followed  by  that  of  the  Queen,  who  had  quitted  the  Im¬ 
perial  palace  in  :the  early  bloom  of  youth^  beauty,  and  virtue, 
and  committed  herfclf  to  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  France. 
Even  againft  this  princefs  they  found  a  (hadow  of  culpability, 
a  pretext  for  accufation  :  file  encouraged  cabals,  they  faid,  for 
•emancipating  her  hulband  and  family  from  the  domination  of 
democracy,  and  even  reftoring  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  But  what  had  the  pious,  the  good,  and  gentle  princefs 
Elizabeth'  done  ?  She  bad  clung  to  the  King  and  Queen  in 
their  affliction  with  infinite  tendernefs  and  forrow;  and  (he 
continued  her  afFediion,  her  refpeft  for  the  blood,  and  her  grief 
at  the  fufferings  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  her  nephew 
after  their  death.  And  this  circumftance  of  the  inviolable 
friehdihip  and  attachment  that  fubfified  between  thefe  two 
princely  sisters-in-law,  has  ever  appeared  to  us  a  ftrong  l 
argument  that  Maria  Antoniette  was  not,  by  any  means, 
that  profligate  and  abandoned  charadler  which  (he  was  repre- 
fented.to  be  by  her  enemies.  VidifToluble  friend(hips  take  plaqe 
only  between  good  minds,  ,and  minds  of  limilar  habits  and  dif- 
pofitions.  The  Princefs  Elizabeth  was  innocent^,  pure,  and 
bepevoient.  Such  a  character  would  not  have  been  warmly  at- 
tajhqd,  even  to  a  sister-in-law,  of  pppofite  difpofitions. 

have  been  led  into  thefe  reflections  by  the  reports  that 
have  lately  been  in  circulation  refpecting  the 

4 

MURDER  OF  LOUIS  XVII. 

^who  has  been  faid  to  ,have  been  carried  ofF  by  poifon.  Thefe 
reports^have  been  contradicted,  and  again  revived,  though  net 
.politiyely  confirmed.  .They  are  probably  premature ;  but  ne- 
vertbclefs,  by  and  by,  to  be  verified.  They  are  induftrioufly 
fpread,  in-order  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  tragedy, 
whenever  it  (hall  happen. — What  is  to  be  the  climax  of  this 
jprogrclfipn  in  horror?  The  young  king  has  a  (ifter — but  wdl 
,it  flop  there?  ^  It  is. difficult  to  conceive  that  it  can  mount 
higher.  But  an  awakened  thirft  of  blood  is  ingenious  in  de- 
"viccs;for  its  gratification.  .Refined  France  has  difplaycd  human 
*  nature  in  its  loweft  ftate  of  degradation.  The  favage  mind, 
infuriated  by  a  tafte  of  blood,  ftudies  new  and  more  inhuman 


•  Yet  they  might  have  fpared  his  life,  and  granted  him  a  quijt 
retreat;  all  he  wiflied  for.  ..  -  ‘  ,  . 

.  3  atrocities 
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Utrocitlcs — like  drunkards  feeking  ftronger  and  ftronger  liquors. 
A(fts  of  flagrant  injuftice  and  inhumanity ;  the  prefulion  of  in¬ 
nocent  blood,  chiefly  that  of  the  moft  exalted  in  rank,  and 
pureft  of  character;  arc  to  the  French.a  kind  of  Sacraments 
by  which  they  bind  themfclves  in  a  league  againft  order,  peace, 
and  hutnan  happinefs.  Thus  the  Catilinarian  confpirators  dranic 
the  blood  of  a  human  vidlim ;  thus  African  favages  feal  their 
{anguinary  refolutions  by  tailing  of  a  cup  in  which  human  blood 
is  mingled  with  human  excrement. 

The  only  excufe  or  palliation  offered  for  the  horrid  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  French  democracy  is,  that  they  are  laflied  up  to 
executions  by  a  remaining  dread  of  royalty  and  ariftocracy. 
Confidence  is  generous;  fear  is  cruel.  The  violent  party  avow 
their  apprehenfions,  and  preferibe  the  death  of  fufpeSted  perfons 
as  the  only  preventive  of  the  evils  they  dread.  Something  muft 
})e  allowed  to  ^his  way  of  thinking;  though  fear,  among  a  milder 
and  more  confiderate  people,  would  have  call  about  for  other 
modes  of  fafety.  The  allies,  in  their  efforts  to  fuccour  the 
wcll-difpofed  and  fuffermg  party  in  France^  were  urged  by  mo¬ 
tives  that  no  human  creature  can  pronounce  unnatural.  But 
what  has,  as  yet,  been  the  effefl  of  their  efforts?  To  prefs 
down  the  load  of  forrow  they  wiflied  to  remove.  Perhaps  the 
firfl  and  moft  fenfible  alleviation  of  that  load  will  be  a  ceffation 
from  all  external  attempts  towards  relief. 

It  is  reported  that  '  " 

TALLIEN 

and  his  party-are  not  only  Inclined  to  peace,  but  that  they  have 
made  fome  overtures  for  peace  to  the  Auftrians  and  Pruflians. 
It  is  alfo  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Aufirians  and 
Pruflians  have  made  overtures  for  peace  to  the  Convention. 
Neither  of  thefe  reports  feem  to  us  to  be  improbable.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  views  and  interefts  of  the  tyrants  who 
aimed  to  ride  in  a  whirlwind  and  direct  the  ftorm,  the  general 
interefts,  and  no  doubt  inclination,  of  the  French  people  muft 
be  peace.*  And  the  general  wdfties  of  the  people  may  now  be 
declared  with  greater  freedom  than  formerly  in  the  Convention. 
It  is  the  way,  too,  of  every  riew  minifter,  or  adminiftration,  to 
depart,  as  far  as  poffible,  from  the  principles  that  governed  the 
conduftof  their  predeceffors  in  office.  Tallien,  therefore,  will 
depart  from  the  principles  of  .Robefpierre,  whom  he  has  put  to 
death,  and  fo  triumph,  at  the  fame  time,  over  Barrere,  whom  he 
hates  and  dreads,  if,  in  fo  doing,  he  finds  that  he  has  the  majority 
pf  the  nation  on  his  fide,  and  can  maintain  his  life  and  ftation^. 

•  For,  according  tp  the  prefcni  fyftcm  of  government,  thefe  muft 
|land  or  fall  together. 

'  '  But 
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But  wc  have  farther  to  fay  on  this  fubjedl,  that  if  peace  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  Tallicn,  it  muft  be  brought  about  without 
delay.  For  no  people,  and  lead  of  all  the  French  people,  have 
conndence  in  any  miniftcr  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Fear, 
fiifpicion,  malignity,  envy  of  therr  equals  (now  thn^eguallty 
is  cftablifhed)  in  offices  of  power  and  truft*,  will  pervade  the 
great  mafs  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  Pruffians,  entangled  with  the  Poles,  and 
■the  Auftrians  unfupported  by  the  princes  and  free  towns  of  the 
empire,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  peace,  on  honourable  terms, 
would  to  them  be  very  defirable. 

It  is  amufing  to  obferve,  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  < 
fadlion  and  political  paffion  to  veil  and  alter  our  natural  con 
ception  of  things  f.  The  violent  democrats  accufe  Tallien  and 
his  adherents,  who  declare  for  juftice  to  all,  of  moderatifrn.  ^  N 
‘  moderation!’  fay  they:  terror  to  the  ariftocrats!  juftice  t 
the  patriots !  This  party,  having  exhaufted  the  whole  ftorcs 
of  the  French  language  in  terms  of  feurrility,  are  obliged  to 
coin  new  nick- names.  They  are  not  fatisfied  with  calling  their 
late  diSator,  tyrant  Robefpierre.  By  way  of  heightening  thi: 
epithet,  they  call  him  fometiroes  Capet-Robefpierre.  In  this 
as  in  many  of  their  proceedings,  to  any  other  than  a  Frenchman 
fhere  appears  to  be  fomething  very  childifti  and  ludicrous. 

On  the  GENERAL  CONDUCT  of  the  great  contending  partie 
on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  the  French  on  the  fide  of  new,  an< 
the  allies  on  that  of  old  government,  we  obferve,  on  the  whole 
that  each  injures  the  caufe  it  efpoufes  and  endeavours  to  main 
tain.  Had  the  French  (hewn,  by  a  great  example  in  the  ver 
centre  of  Europe,  the  poffibility  of  redreffing  grievances,  an 
cftablifliing  a  cheap  and  free  government,  without  interno 
carnage  and  convulfion,  as  the  Americans  have  done  acrois  th& 
Atlantic,  more  than  cne  regal  throne  would,  by  this  time,  have 
begun  to  totter.  The  atrocities  of  the  F rench  are  a  better  an¬ 
tidote  than  any  that  kings  and  great  feigneurs  could  adminifteii 
to  what  they  call  a  fpirit  of  daring  innovation  and  feditioii.-^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forwardnefs  of  kings  and  great  feigneur 
to  combine  againft  the  French,  even  before  they  had  difgrace 


•  It  is  this  natural  envy  of  equals  in  public  offices  that  ever  hss 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  greateft  principle  of  difeord  in  re¬ 
publics.  This  evil  in  monarchies  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  obviaieJ 
by  a  happy  fubordination  of  ranks. 

t  This,  by  the  bye,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  Smith'5  TiCO  i 
of.  moraJ  Sentiments  founded  on  Sympathy. 
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liccaufe  of  freedom  ♦  while  they  remained  indifferent  to  the 
fuJan  partition  and  oppreffion  of  Poland,  as  they  had  formerly 
jpqiained  to  the  fubjugation  of  Corfica,  declares  in  a  language 
too  palpable  to  be  mifunderftood,  how  retentive  and  rapacious 
ifcthc  great  of  property  and  power,  and  how  ready  to  facrifice 
^  rights  of  men  and  nations  to  their  own  intereft  and  ambi- 
dojs  projc£ls.  This  reflexion  will  fink  deep  into  every  con- 
feicratc  mind,  and  nourifh  that  latent  fenfe  of  jufticc,  and  of  a 
light  to  free  and  equal  laws  t>  which  is  never  wholly  obliterated 
iaany  human  breaft. — Thus  the  French,  with  their  guillotine, 
re  fighting  for  the  caufe  of  kings;  and  kings,  with  fixed 
byoncts,  and  all  the  implements  of  war,  are  fighting  for  the 
oufe  of  the  French. 


SPAIN". 


The  Spaniards  make  vigorous  preparations  to  repel  the 
French  from  Bifcay;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  but  they  will  effect 
fiieir  object. 

ITALY. 

Wc  Britains  have  now  a  greater  intereft  in  this  country  than 
irmerly;  having,  by  the  redudtion  of  Calvi,  acquired  the  foie 
poffclEon,  as  the  crown  has  accepted  the  offered  dominion,  under 
foper  limitations,  of  Corfica;  which  we  may  keep  as  long  as 
fc  maintain  our  fuperiority  at  fea.  The  French  have  evacuated 
Sedmont,  on  account,  it  is  faid,  of  fome  commotions  in  Dau* 
pfic,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  The  fmall  town  and  ftate  of 

GENEVA, . —  - 

%»ting  the  revolutionary  principles  and  pradlices,  wMth  the 
siillotine  of  France",  cuts  its  own  throat,  like  an  ape,  in  imi- 
«ion  of  (having,  with  a  razor.  The  canton  of 

BERNE, 

a  Switzerland,  is  at  laft  alarmed,  and  takes  meafures  for  check- 
^the  progrefs  of  Jacobinifm. 


i 


*  Had  fympathy  with  the  royal  family  been  the  real  motive  of  the 
^Federates,  they  might  have  effected  this  by  the  diftribution  of  even 
‘fittlc  money  ;  for  the  death  of  the  king  was  awarded  by  only  three 
Hoar  voices.  If  money  can  feduce  good  men  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
^not  money  incline  bad  men  to  do  what  is  right?  But,  in  truth, 
for  monarchy  that  the  confederates  were  chiefly  concerned,  not 
f  the  monarch. 

t  We  do  not  fay  equality  of  property,  condition,  or  rank  — See 

^1-citcr  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parr  from  Dr  T. - of  Fitzroy- 

annexed  bv  the  Dodor  to  his  late  publication,  entitled  a 

Sic. 
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The  King  of  Pruflia,  with  600,000/.  has  at  laft  got,  in  the 
infurre(5tions  ot  South  Pruffia  and  other  parts  of  Poland,  a  good 
cxc'jfc  for  not  taking  a  more  adlive  part,  or  even  continuing  the 
war  againft  the  French.  The  Pruffian  crown,  regarded  with 
feiitiments  of  refentment  abroad,. and  contempt  at  home,  is  in 
great  danger.— The  Emperor,  fubfidifed  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  mauitenance  and  pay  cf  an  army,  120,000  ftrong,  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  goes  on  vigorcufly  with  the  war,  and  calls, 
with  equal  dignity  and  propriety,  on  the  princes  and  ftates  of  the 
empire  to  contribute,  while  it  is  yet  time,  all  in  their  power,  for 
the  defence  of  property,  good  order,  and  the  political  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  empire. 

POLAND. 

The  Poles,  under  Kofeioufko,  make  a  noble  defence  of  War- 
faw.  Infurreclions  have  arifen  in  South  Pruflia,  where  the 
weight  of  a  foreign  yoke  was  moft  heavily  felt.  The  fpirit  of 
liberty  gains  ground.  The  Poles  are  more  and  more  united  ii\ 
their  determination  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  (1  rangers,  and  recover  the  unity  of  their  extenfivc 
kingdom.  Paris,  though  unworthily,  is  confidercd  as  th; 
centre  of  liberty.  Here  the  ambaffadors  of  Poland  and  Ame¬ 
rica  fraternife  with  murderers  and  parricides. — How  great  the 
glory  of  Britain,  and  the  BrltiOi  metropolis,  if  we  had  de-l 
dared  ourfelves,  in  good  time,  the  patrons  of  tempered  monarchy 
and  regulated  freedom  ! 

TURKEY. 

The  divan,  or  court,  are  on  the  fide  of  the  allies.  Thoug! 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  (now  a  kind  of  Miiflulmen)  operau 
on  the  I'urkifh  love  of  plunder  and  hatred  of  Chriftians,  parti 
cularly  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians. 

RUSSIA 

neither  attacks  the  French,  nor,  with  any  great  force,  the  Poles 
yet  flie  keeps  up,  and  even  increafes,  her  immenfe  armies.  Thi 
feems  to  us,  in  the  prefent  juncture,  all  circumftances  con 
£dered,  to  threaten 

DENMARK  AND  SW^EDEN. 

It  is  time  for  the  houfe  cf  Oldenburgh  to  revive,  if  pofK 
ble,  fome  regard  tOsthat  antiquated  objedl  of  attention,  the  po 
litical  balance  of  Europe. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  French,  colleded  in  myriads,  manifeft  a  defign  of  ps 

netrating  into  Holland  by  two  ways :  by  Maeftricht  and  c 

Utrecht,  The  Duke  of  York,  with  confiderable  lofs,  has  bee 

drive 
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jfiven  from  the  vicinity  of  Bois-le-Duc,  acrofs  the  Mcufe.— 
Jut  we  have  great  confidence  in  the  union  and  obftinate  valour 
lithe  Dutch,  once  ferioufly  aroufed,  and  in  the  recent  promo- 
jonand  the  unanimity  of  the  Generals  Clairfait  and  Beaulieu. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

i 

Our  Weft  India  commerce  has  met  v^rith  fome  of  thofe 
Jocks  that  all  commerce  muft  fuftain;  though  thefe  have  not 
Icenfo  great  as  was  at  firft  apprehended. — As  a  new  inftance 
cl  unanimity  in  war,  which  pervades  the  men  of  great  property 
ifld  prerogatives  in  this  country, 

THE  EARL  OF  FITZWILLIAM 
gappointed,  and  has  accepted,  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland. 

The  ‘  public  curiofity  refpefting  the  million  of  the  Earl 
Spencer  to  the  court  of  Vienna  is  now  fatisfied.  But  a  queftion 
ol  a  fimilar  nature  is  at  this  moment  agitated  :  ' 

What  is’Mr.  W yndham,  the  Britilh  fecretary  at  war,  doing 
in  Holland  ?  The  various  conjectures  on  this  fubjedl  we 
torbear  to' enumerate ;  for  it  is  poffiblc  that  we  might  ftumble 
upon  the  right  honourable  fecretary’s  real  bufinefs  in  that 
country;  and  it  often  happens  that  defigns  are  fruftrated  by 
tivcaling  them.  We  fhall  only  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
patulating  our  countrymen  on  a  circumftance  at  this  day  ra¬ 
tter  novel ;  that  it  has  at  laft  been  judged  proper  to  call  .to  the 
bvicc  of  the  ftate,  not  only  property  and  political .  influence, 
k  learning  and  genius.  In  former  times,  about  200  or  150 
JUTS  ago,  the  admiffion  of  learning  and  philofophy  into  politics, 
although  in  fome  inftances  eminently  fuccefsful  *,  was  on  all 
occafions  of  deliberation  and  debate,  carried  to  a  pedantic  height, 
la  the  prefent  time,  we,  in  this  country,  have  rebounded. to  a 
contrary  extreme,  and  all  our  operations  of  policy  and  war  feem 
lobe  little  more  than  hackneyed  formality  or  blind  empiricifm  ; 
ibough  in  politics  and  war,  ftill  more  than  in  civil  tranfaflions 
between  man  and  man,  the  exifting  laws  are  never  fufficient  to 
tnfwer  new  cafes.-  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  with  hiftory,  which  difplays  human  nature 
placed  in  various  fituations,  enables  the  fublime  ftatefman  and 
pneral  to  ftrike  profound  ftrokes ;  and,  with  the  long  lever  of 
pncral  principles,  to  furprife  the  gaping  crowd  with  fudden 
events  f .  Our  affairs  are  ruined  for  want,  not  of  cunning  and 
^at  is  commonly  called  good-fenfe  (/.  e.  felfilh  caution),  but 
fcr  want  of  philofophy :  or,  if  this  be  a  fufpicious  term,  for 

*  As  in  the  fettlement  of  Ireland  under  a  learned  monarch  [James  I.] 
learned  and  philofophlcal  fervants.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  John  Davis^ 
Lord  Coke,  &c. 

t  See  on  this  fubjefl  the  political  appendix  to  the  Englifti  Review 
fcrihe  m9nth  of  April  laft. 
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want  of  contrivance,  or  new  expedients  fultable  to  new  cxigen- 
cics;  which  contrivances  , and  expedients  are  to  be  drawn  only 
from  the  refources  of.fciencc,  natural  and  moral.— The  French 
are  an  ingenious  and  refining  people  f  s  and  it  is  a  fadt,  that  ge, 
nius  and  refinement  may  be  more  happily  exercifed  in  war  than 
in  legidation  ;  becaufe  in  legiflation  we  muft  adhere,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  ejiahlijhed  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  which  rule 
and  form  the  mind  ;  whereas,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  fuccefs 
in  war  lies  in  fomething  new  and  unthought  of;  in  ftratogem, 
furprife,  and  fudden  execution.  The  late  King  of  Pruflia  con-i 
quered,  not  by  force,  but  by  ftratagem  in  war,  and  intrigue  andj 
addrefs  in  policy  j  e.  by  nuanaging  human  paflions  and  inte-| 
refts.  'We  are  happy  to  fee  talents  brought  into  our^adminiftra. 
rion,  that  refinement  may  be  oppofed  to  refinement,  art  to  art. 
More  aid  of  this  kind  (and  happily  fuch  aid  Is  to  be  had)  mull 
yet  be  called.  Under  this  head  we  are  led,  by  a  natural  affociation 
of.  ideas,  to 

THE  EARL  OF  MOIRA, 

who  undoubtedly  poffefles  genius  both  military  and  literary,  as 
well  asiprincely  .manners' and  patriotic  virtues.  He,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Wyndham,  has  (hewn  himfelf  ready  to  contribute  all  in 
hit  power,  as  a  foldier,  to  ferve  his  country  at  this  crifis.  Why 
has  not  his  aclive  fpirit  been  employed  by  the  ruling  powers  in 
fome  bufinefs  in  which  it  might  have  produced  a  great  efFeft? 
Why  was  not  he  font,  at  an  early  ftage  of  the  war,  into  Briiannr 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  ?  the  only  chance  of  fuccefs  to  the 
loyalifts.  Why  was  the  delign  of  a  defeent  on  Britanny  betrayed 
to  the  enemy,  through  want  of  proper  addrefs,*  and-  by  tedious 
procraftination  ?  The  French,  popular  and  tumultuous  as  their 
government  is,  are  more  decided  and  prompt  in  their  adlions 
than  we  are. 

t  The  French  (hew  genius  in  availing  themfelyes,  fo  dexteroully, 
of  the  fupcrioriiy  of  their  numbers;  bringing  them,  as  much  as  poffi- 
blc,  to  thc,fcenes  of  adlion  in  order  to  avoid  fatigue  in  carriages;  in 
the  fyftematical  relief  of  one  divifion  by  another;  in  infpiring  their 
youth  with  emulation  and  a  love  of  liberty;  and  in  operating  on  the 

Siffions,  particularly  French  fen  Ability  and  love  of  glory.  W  itnef? 

eir  frequent  addreffes  to  the  different  departments.  The  addrefi 
to  the  army  before  Toulon,  addrefled  to  the  paflion  of  rivality,  one 
of  the  flroogeft  in  the  human  bread,  produced*  an  effed  almollis- 
■ftantaneous.  *  Inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  countries,  into  whofe  fouls 
*  a  fiery  atmofpherc  has  infufed  generous  paflions;  and  the  burning 
«  enthuliafm  that  creates  grand  fuccefs,’  &c. 
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